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ON THE BUST OF A LADY. 
BY W. E. SURTEES. 
“Oh no! I cannot look upon 
Yon marble’s sculptur’d grace : 
Tis far too near, or too unlike, 
The model of thy face. 


‘ Each feature seems the same with thine ; 
Thy smile, too, there I see ; 

But then it ne’er was wont to rest 
So coldly upon me. 


‘“« Thy dimple still is on the cheek, 
Yet all its play is gone, 

The eye,—’tis soulless, and so cold, 
It chills me, too, to stone. 


‘Thy lip still swells,—but then I see 
Its blossom has pass’d by ; 

And when I breathe thine own dear name 
No accents soft reply. 


‘«’Twas as where they had dwelt and lov’d— 
Those lovers of the tale— 
Together both had found their grave, 
he rose and nightingale. 


“Oh no! I cannot look upon 
That image without breath : 

’Tis too like, for another’s face, 
Too altered, but for death!” 


A SKETCH. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
The summer sun is stealing fast away, 
And merry children join in noisy mirth, 
Laughing and leaping in the golden ray, 
The wildest and the gavest things of earth. 





Fair forms are bounding rapidly about, 
Light as the fairy imps in sylvan rings, 

Drowning the blackbird’s song with their wild shout, 
And chasing down the moth with azure wings. 


But there is one iu quiet lonely mood, 
Taking a shadowy path, apart from all, 
Choosing the mossy margin, where the flood 
Leads to the loud and dashing waterfall. 


Slow, lingering—now to gaze upon the tide, 
And watch the swelling ripples gliding by ; 

Now bending o’er the brooklet’s shelving side, 
With stiller breathing and a closer eye. 


He muses with a long and earnest glance, 
Noting the things his playmates never heed ; 
Pausing to see the water lilies dance 
To the soft music of the wave-splashed reed. 


He wonders none beside himself can find 
Something to wonder at in woods and streams, 
And knows not that his fresh untutered mind, 
Is dreaming busily the poet’s dreams. 


He fecls the immortal light of spirit live 
Within his breast—but knows not that in years 
To come that warm and flashing ray will give 


The brightest rainbow through the bitterest tears. 


Life’s sands run on, the wayward child is now 
All that foreboding tongues erst prophesied ; 

Reflection’s cloud has darkened on the brow, 
And all youth promised, Time has not denied. 


The cheeks have less of roundness and of red, 
The grey eye has become more sofily deep ; 

The lips are thinner, but the spirit shed 
Around them tells that feeling does not sleep. 


And still he takes the lonely way, and still 
He saunteis idly, seeming to love best 

That which he loved of old—the wimpling rill 
And the thick wood that hoids the owlet’s nest. 


Yet does he lean against the straggling tree, 
When Summer flings her blossoms at his feet ; 
And still he thinks the whirring of the bee 
And distant tinkling sheepbe!! music sweet. 


Yet does he wander on a stairy night, 
When crystal dew. gems glitter on the sod ; 
Still will he hold upon the mountain height 
Close questioning with Nature and its God. 


What is he? Hark! the busy voice of Fame 


Sounds ’neath the household roof from heart to heart, 


And heralds forth his glory and his name, 
In notes whose echoes never shall depart. 

What ishe! Ask it of his own proud breast, 
That glows amid cold poverty and wrong ; 

His lyre shall tell thee—he is bright and blest, 
The worshipped and the poor—a child of song. 


FIVE MINUTES. 


From Jest and Earnest. 





I was sitting in Kensington Gardens on acalm and beautiful summer evening. | 
A clock at some distance struck eight; and I took out my watch to ascertain | of regularcavalry stationed in the Caucasian provinces,) who, proceeding the 
whether they agreed. They did soto a second. Unconsciously I fell into a| same route as myself, it was suggested by General Kotzebue, would prove of 
deep reverie, induced by the stillness of all around; and on awaking from it, | 1 ing 1 
found that I had still my watch in the same position—having, in my absence of | was but too happy to accede. 


sufferer is directed with a melancholy expression towards the spot,as if conscious 
that she has heard it for the last time. Her sister marks the action, and turns 
away to conceal her emotion. In a little while she bends once more over the 
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rudely constructed make, and which tradition asserts to be one of the first erected 
in the country during the earliest epoch of Christianity. 


It was, as near as I could judge, about midnight; I had fallen fast asleep, 


invalid—she is dead! The hands of the clock denote that it is five minutes | when I was suddenly aroused by acrash, that at the moment I could have ima- 


past eight. 


gined heralded the end of the world’s existeace. Ihave heard the echo of up- 


Jack Easy, as he hears the heur strike, says,“ Faith, I must go and dress for | wards of a hundred pieces of ordnance on the field—I have felt my horse reeb 


the evening ;” He then stretches himself luxuriously—yawns slowly-—and utters 
these words, ‘‘ Gad—it is immensely warm to-day!” These several operations | 
take him exactly Five Minutes to perform. a 
It is eight o’clock when a youth, whose uncle has just bequeathed him six 
thousand a-year, takes a dice-box into his hands for the first time. He throws 
—and wins—and, in the space of five minutes, has secured a large sum. How 
fortunate! and yet the chances are that, eventually, he will pay at the rate of 
about a hundred pounds a moment for that fortunate Five minutes! t 
Two friends, who have known each other from boyhood, met this evening, at 
| eight o'clock, to decide a foolish quarrel, which arose from a hasty word, utter- 
| ed without thought or intention of offence. They arrive punctually—the preli- 
minaries are settled—they fire together : one remains uninjared—the other falls, 
| mortally wounded. His opponent runs to him— every feeling of enmity is va- 
_nished—he calls upon him to look up, but in vain? How gladly would he give 
twenty years from his future life to recall that Five Minutes! 
| This is the first night of a new tragedy, by a “ person of fashion.” The au- 
| dience endure it most patiently for some time, but, at eight o’clock, a faint hiss 
| is heard—it becomes louder—the author's faction applauds in opposition, and 
, Five Minutes of tremendous uproar ensues—the result of which is a summary 
| extinguishment of the tragedy. ; 
Ernest Fietcher is blessed with an ample income. His friends are around him 
—the corks of the champagne-bottles leap merrily forth—the wine flows—the 
laugh goes round—and all is joy and light-heartedness. As the clock strikes 
, eight, a letter is delivered to the master of the feast, and at five minutes past he 
is aware of his being reduced to utter indigence. 2 ; 
| Anoidman is hastening along, and, as he hears eight strike, he increases his 
| pace, for it is the hour he has appointed to meet his lawyer on important business. 
| His only son has offended him to the last degree, by privately marrying a pennt- 
less cousin who hasbeen brought up with him, and the old miser has sworn ne- 
| ver to forgive them. He is this night to get a new will drawn up, in which his 
| son will be left totally destitute—he will be cut off with a shilling—*let him 
starve with the beggar he has married!” But, whilst these thoughts fill the 
' brain of the old man, a sudden giddiness overpowers him—he falls to the ground 
| —he is stricken by apoplexy! At five minutes past eight the unhappy, cold- 
hearted miser is no more—and his son is a rich man—and the marriage is a pros- | 
perous one ! 





beneath the deafening explosion of a mine, but a ro to such a.peal as that 
which burst upon my now startled ear, and seemed to pierce the brain’s most in- 
ward fibre, it has never been my lot to witness. Though momentarily stunned, 
I was in an instant completely awake ; aud then, such a keen, dazzling, | ambent 
sheet of flame burst around, it seemed as if the circuit of the whole country was 
one bright stream of fire, followed, too, by a roar, if possible more awful than 
the first. 

Half blinded though I was, I yet had time to mark its effect ;—the horses 
stood firm and still, with mane erect, their eyes almost starting from their sock- 
ets, more like the frightful resemblance of an equal number of bronze statues, 
than a picture of living life. My companion, whose pale countenance must 
have reflected back the image of my own, crossed himself devoutly, while our 
domestics pressed their hands to their eyes, to shut out the terrific spectacle, 
and the low, deep, yet fervent prayers of both, alike the Christian and the Mus- 
sulman, were poured forth with a devotion, that could not have been more‘deep- 
ly expressed, had the last hour been at hand. 

Another flash—-another—and another ;—the rain descended in torrents, as if 
threatening asecond deluge, while the deep, hoarse, murmur of the rushing 
wind, and the sounds of crashing and falling trees, imparted additional terror to 
the scene. 

What a sublime—what an awful picture! Ihave been in many scenes of 
peril, both by sea and land; not merely the area of a bloody and well-sustained 
conflict, where its maddening excitement banishes aught else from memory but 
the resolution to do or die; but in others, where placed in the fullest, and clear- 

est point of view, and destitute of any absorbent passion to string and nerve the 
mind, it became necessary calmly and resolutely, to gaze upon the threatened 
danger no human means could avert ; the more especially on one occasion, in the 
early part of 1832, when, embarked in what was as gallant a bark as ever rode 
or stemmed the seas, in one of the severest of the equinoctial gales witnessed 
during that tempestuous period,* we rolled for sometime a heavy, crippled, 
misshapen wreck ; fearfully, however, as it then impressed me, it was as nothing 
when compared to the feelings of breathless awe, which possessed me on this oc- 


| casion. 


For upwardsof an hour the storm raged, and then as suddenly ceased, giving 
place to the most intense stillness. A pale, glimmering light, at first but very 
faint, but which gradually iacreased in strength, now appeared amidst the dense 


Lord Gosling, who has lost a fortune on the turf, locked himself in his room | and murky darkness : further yet it extended its gladdening influence, a part of 
at eight o'clock with the intention of putting an end to his miserable existence | the bine vault of heaven studded with bright and innumerable stars now disclo- 


races. 


Tom Dennison, a poor devil “ about town,” weary with the ill-success of his | 


efforts to live, had re8olved to emigrate to that Land of Promise, Australia. He 
had appointed to meet a man at the Salopian Coffee-house, to negotiate the sale 
of a small property, in order to fit him out. The appointed hour—eight—sounds 
forth from the steeple of St. Martin’s, and Tom arrives punctually at the Coffec- 
house. His friend has not yet come; and, whilst waiting, he takes up the 
‘Morning Chronicle.” Suddenly he changes color and trembles—his eyes are 
| rivetted to one advertisement—-** Next of kin—Thomas Dennizon—hear some- 
thing to his advantage.” Perdition seize Australia! England forever! The 
“ man about town” 1s a poor devil no longer ; and Five Minutes bestewed on a 
| newspaper has wrought the change! 


A tall and handsome man is standing beneath a window which is half hidden | 


| by honey-suckle and roses. The village clock strikes eight—it is the appointed 
| tme—a white handkerchief is waved amongst the roses at the window. In a 
| moment he is in the chamber, and rapturously embracing a beautiful and weep- 
, ing girl. She is irresolute, and the name of her father escapes her lips. Her 
j lover is frantic at the delay—he vows—he reminds her of her promise— 
| he has prevailed—and, bearing the scarcely-conscious girl in his arms, he is at 
|the garden gate. Five Minutes has seaied her happiness or misery for life. 
The clock strikes eight as Frederick Ayrton steps into a cab at Charing 


Cross, to be conveyed to the White-horse Cellar, Piccadilly. He is a young | 


| artist, who came to London two years ago in the hope of obtaining, without 
| friends or connexion, notice by his merit. No wonder that he is now going to 
| mount the coach to return, disappointed and spiritless, to his friends—resolved 


| to abandon the Arts for ever. It is late—he bids the driver of the cab hurry. | 


On they go—fast, irdeed—but they have not proceeded for more than five mi- 


nutes, when aheavy broad-wheeled wagon interrupts their progress—All at once | 


| the young artist finds himself lying in the road, bruised, and with his left shoul- 


der dislocated. He is conveyed home. The cure is very slow. To while | 


| away the time he commences a picture. He becomes enamoured of hia subject 
—he determines to remain for some time longer in town, and send it to the ex- 
| hibition. He does so—it attracts notice—it sells for a good price. The pur- 
| chaser introduces him to a first-rate connexion. Frederick Ayrton will arrive 
at fame and riches. ‘To what does he owe his rise in the world! To that 
| Five Minutes of rapid driving, which ended in his being, most luckily, thrown 
| from the cab. 
; Is all mere imagination, or did something like what I have been relating occur 
whilst I was sitting buried in profitless musing! Yes: I have, surely, mingled 
| facts with fiction, and have described many of the real events of this Five Mi- 
} nutes. 
elle 


|PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, K. T. S., ETC., EMPLOYED ON 
| A SPECIAL SERVICE IN PERSIA.—[ Continued. } 
| Having despatched my horses, together with my servants, (with the excep- 


tion of one, whom I retained to accompany me,) under the especial direction of 


| two Cossacks of the Line, furnished me by the Hetman for that purpose, to the 
| military outpost situated at the foot of the pass which crosses the range of the 
| mighty Caucasus ; two days afterwards I followed them myself, as having pur- 


| chased an admirably arranged travelling britshka, (for my further route from the | 


} Circassian frontier through Russia,) I was resolved upon performing the distance 
| between that station and Teflis, by post. 
| _ I was accompanied by an officer, a captain in the regiment of the dragoons of 
Nidjginovogorod, (the corps I have previously mentioned as being the only one 


material service by accompanying me in my journey,—a proposition to which I 


—but after five minutes’ calm meditation, he resolved to defer it until after Ascot | sed itself, smiling, and serene, as if in contrast to the terrific scene which had 


| but so recently passed away ; further, and yet further still, it increased the ex- 
tension of its cheering rays, the last black speck disappeared on the distant ho- 
rizon, and there shone forth in all its brilliancy and lustre, the serene, soft beau- 
ty of night in a southern clime. 

It was then we breathed freely, and congratulating each other upon the fortu- 
nate result of what we had witnessed, once more resumed our journey. 

As daylight dawned, on every side we beheld traces of the havoc caused by 
the recent storm—massive trees torn up by the roots, others of a lighter frame 
| snapped short asunder; whilst more than once the servants were obliged to 
alight, and clear away the branches and fragments of rock and stone, with which 
the road was frequently completely blocked up. 

The sun had risen as we approached the stupendous chain of the Caucasus, 
and shed its glowing end glittering rays upon the vast and magnificent view be- 
fore us. We reached the foot of the ascent about nine o'clock, and were most 
kindly received by Major A———, the commanding officer of the outpost, which 
consisted of the headquarteis of a battalion of infantry. 

At noon, the carriage having been already sent on in advance, we mounted 
our horses, and rode upwards. The road was broad, and admirably constructed ; 
but like these of General Wade in my own country, in many places, both up and 
down, so abominably straight and steep, that it was sometimes nothing but tug, 
tug, for half an hour together, thereby affording some gratuitous lessons in the 
} art of riding on the mane and tail, which would considerably have benefited 

any aspiring novice qualifying himself for the honour of serving in the troop of 
| the celebrated Mr. Ducrow, the equestrian. Nor was this all: the sun was 
warm, and indeed where the space was completely open, and it shone upon 
points of bluff rock, disagreeably hot; while the small valleys into which we 
occasionally descended, were enlivened by gusts of wind, which, coming from 
| the snow-covered hills above, rendered our harsh English eastern breezes as 
| nought but gentle breezes in comparison, producing the combined effect of 
thus exhibiting for our benefit, the agreeable sensation of first being roasted on 
| St. Lawrence's giidiron, and then soused in an ice-pail. 
| After a six-hours’ ride, occupied in performing a less number of miles, we 
| reached the military post of Basananoor, occupied by a detachment of Cos- 
| sacks. Then, indeed, all was forgotten, except the gorgeous, magnificent, and 
| sublime spectacle which met our view on every side. It was indeed a sight 
well calculated at once to impress the beholder with awe, wonder, and admira- 
| tion: fields of the richest fertility, groves, and forests of trees rising in their 
| height and majesty, through which, at intervals, might be seen the gushing 
mountain streams, as they dashed from crag to crag; while on every com- 
manding point, stood dark, stern, sulitary-looking buildings, of solid and mas- 
| sive masonry, which had braved the storms of centuries, and were the watch- 
| towers of former days, (similar to those on our own borders,) to give the alarm, 
and check the inroads of the fierce and hardy tribes of the Caucasus ; the whole 
crowned with the snow-clad summits above, forming a picture the pencil of a 
| Salvator Rosa alone could have portrayed, or realized in the full extent of its 

— splendour. 

ye remained here for the night, and the following morning resumed our 

route upwards, noless than twelve horses being harnessed to the carriage to 
draw it along. Itcertainly was tough work, and, as we got into the regions 
| of snows, occasional strong puffs of wind blew such a shower of flakes in our 
| faces, that we were alike half choked and blinded. 

Another incident was still more disagreeable. The whole party were pretty 
well together, when a shout from one of my Persian servants and a Coasack, 
} who were in advance, attracted universal attention, to be followed as immedi- 





,| ately by a general shout of laughter from the others, on witnessing the cause, 


and which originated in the ground beneath them having given way; they had 
plumped into what they imagined at the moment to have been a large hole, the 
one up to his saddle girths, and the other still deeper, his horse's head and neck 
| alone being visible. 

Our mirth, however, was as i!!-timed asit eventually turned out to be prema- 





: ; ~| | ture ; for scarcely was the first burs yur cachinnatory chorus concluded, be- 
mind, forgotten to return itto my waistcoat pocket. I glanced at it, and found his gentleman was a Candiote by birth ; and though possessed of but little | fore plunge, plas a > t an - ; If 1 ve | the example, a sonore! ex 
: : . : : ) ( lunge, . nge, we one and al ylowed the e c- 
it was exactly five minutes past eight ! so that I had dreamily meditated away | of the vivacity which distinguishes his nation, his exterior being rather marked | ecr vin . 4} of A Solltncaahalien tl te It " gbaset 
. ‘ , a4 - J 5 sration anc ) smay ann cing the resu! 
five minutes without having been at all aware of the lapse of time. This cir- | by the quiet demeanour of the Osmanli, yet certainly possessed all its shrewd I threw.a Ay ‘ ; » , gn + aed considerable caution, and no litt! 
: ire yse i saddie, and with consle ,» al i 
cumstance brought on another train of thought, and I began to speculate how | ness, and acertain dry humour, which, with a large fund of general information, | difficulty oe Se “ ne adele “ wor downléinis in oes which I 
: . . : b ) = c cul succeeded in leading rse lowe! ww Eey ! ot 
this Five Minutes, which had passed so unconscivusly with me, had passed with | (for he had travelled a great deal,) rendered him a very pleasant and entertaining | se a — . ’ men ee movement being accor + hed succes 
oe : 5 ’ é sav » carriage ( ( similar ment be oc ished succes- 
others. To some it had brought happiness—to others miserv. It had been the | companion | ; | r 4 es Y a “ ig 
, ae , Me . . ; . T.8 , sively by the rest of the party 
eventful period in the lives of many—and to others it had been but five dul! mi ; About five-and-twenty versts from Teflis, we passed a large village on the Soe al of th I — od th f ieaste hick 
nutes j } Yy , , J 5 On the arrival of the britshka we learned the cause of our disaster, which con- 
r €s in the dull twenty-four hours. es: let Imagination assist us to pencil | right of the roa’, said to form the site of the ancient Iberian capital, but of isted heal had ken for the road being nothing more than the snow 
t a - j 8 2a In what we hac istaken fo 1€ ¢ ! ore tha C 
we some of the effects of this Five Minutes which no traces are visible atthe present day, beyond a few mounds of earth, ' ie ” + 
te] | girl is watching beside her dying sister A little French clock on the man- } and several large blocks of granite, scattered at intervals to a considerable ex * A reference to Lloyd’s List of March, 1832, will best explain the number of frightfu 
Piece strikes eight, and, as the sound faintly reaches her ear, the gaze of the | tent; one object worthy of observation ‘ 


however, is achurch of an old an 





1} and disastrous s1 pwrecks which occurred during the equinoctialjgales of that ume 
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of an avalanche, which, having fallen, had spread itself to a considerable extent, 
and during the latter part of winter had become completely hardened by the 
repeated. passage of caravans passing over it, but which the spring sunshine was 
now beginning to melt away. 

It wasin the very spirit of ill-humour that we remounted, aud continued our 
journey, shivering with cold, the unpleasant phenomenon above mentioned ha- 
ving drenched us to such a degree, that any one might have been led to sup- 
pose we had undergone the discipline of the horse-pond. 

In another hour we reached the summit of the pass, and then commenced 
our downward course, having traversed a verst of which, we passed the boun- 
daries of the snow, and once more reaching the green verdure and foliage, which 
seemed even brighter still from the contrast it afforded to the scene through 
which we had so recently passed, by the time we reached the post-house, and 

done justice to an ample morning repast, all remembrance of our recent dis- 
agreeable adventure was entirely forgotten, save as a theme for unrestrained 
merriment. 

Our next stage brought us tothe celebrated Kosbec, which, next to Elborvoz, 
is the highest mountain of the zange of the Caucasus, and, though not of the 
vast extent and magnitude of the latter, in regard to height very nearly ap- 
proaches it. From the point where we stopped to change horses, no better spot 
could have been selected to witness its sublimity and grandeur, situated as it is 
ina valley almost at its base, and on the present occasion could not have been 
seen to higher advantage, as presenting in one tableau the singular spectacle of 
the height of summer and depth of winter, as here blending in unison ; the sky 
bright and glowing, without one single solitary speck to cloud its spotless pu- 
rity, and exhibiting the serene beauty of a summer’s day in the Bay of Naples, 
shaded each side of the stupenduous mass, the rays of the sun shining on its 
eternal sows, the which reaching as it were to a given point, afforded a contrast 
unique as well as beautiful to the luxuriant foliage at its extremity, the whole 
prospect being considerably enhanced by a lesser hill to the left, on which stood 
an ancient and highly picturesque ruin. 

From thence our route lay along the side of a broad, rapid, mountain river, 
broken at various intervals into falls of great force and strength, the roar of 
which echoed like distant thunder in its reverberation through the hills. 

Early in the evening we reached Vladicaucase, which forms the first of those 
colonies of Cossacks established by the Empress Catherine as a line of military 
posts, at once to repel the incursions of the Circassians, and keep open. the 
communication with her Georgian provinces; notwithstanding, however, so 
Jong a period has elapsed, the road between this and Catherinagrade is never 
‘traversed without a very strong escort, varying in number according to the 
hazard of being attacked by the mountaineers, the rank and consideration of 
the person or persons for whom the guard may be required, and the value of 
the convoy or caravan passing by this route. 

In times of very imminent danger, and under all circumstances for ladies, the 
usual custom is to wait for the post, which proceeds every Friday, escorted by 
a strong detachment, generally consisting of a battalion of infantry, a body of 
cavalry, and four guns,—a force which, as the ground to be traversed is « plain, 
nearly throughout entirely open, and affording but few or no facilities for their 
mode of warfare, the Circassians of late years have rarely ventured to attack. 

This method, however, is slow and tedious, occupying five days in perform- 
ing a journey of little less than a hundred English miles, and is extremely disa- 
petri to the impatient feelings of a traveller anxious to hurry onward; and 

aving an order from the Commander-in-Chief for a strong party of cavalry to 
accompany me in the event of my resolving to proceed by myself, I had pre- 
viously determined upon moving forward at once. 

On our arrival at the station, however, we were apprized of some intelli- 
ence, which, from its threatening nature, seemed likely to derange this resolve. 
umours were rife of the repulse, with heavy loss, of a Russian armament on 

the-coast, which had rendered the road more than usually hazardous, while the 


‘She Albion. 


snowy regions before us, to undergo—the Lord knows what! at the hands of 
all sorts of Circassian savages. ' 

In reply, I could only assure him that I considered the proposed mode of 
continuing our route as immeasurably the safest,—that I would take care 
to exonerate him from all blame, whatever was the resu!t,—and, moreover, 
that he himself was at perfect liberty either to remain behind for the fol- 
lowing post, orto take fis chance of any troops or caravan passing in the 
interim. 

This alternative, however, he declined ; and, finding all further remonstrance 
useless, he prepared for the journey with all the patience and resignation of a 
martyr of the olden time. : 

Accordingly, four swift horses being harnessed to the carriage, we set for- 
ward. We were now in the rich plains of the Kabardas, which form the in- 
tervening space between the range of the Caucasus and the boundary of Rus- 
sia Proper, and which, though generally of an undulating nature, and inter- 
sected with hills of some magnitude as they approach the vast mountain- 
chain, was here as smooth and level as a sheet of water. The soil was of 
the richest description ; and, should Fate ever decree that Peace revisit these 
fertile scenes, now laid waste and desolate by the blighting influence and mi- 
sery of War, few parts of the empire will be found to equal it in fertility 
and produce. 

As evening closed in, we reached the Russian military post, where we were 
to pass the night. It was a fortress, constructed with earthen ramparts, and 
garrisoned by three companies of infantry, a small detachment of Cossacks 
(of the Don), and a party of artillery. It was surrounded by a deep dry ditch, 
crossed by a drawbridge, which was raised at retreat beating, and lowered the 
next morning at daylight. 

I had been so excited throughout the day, that, though somewhat fatigued on 
our arrival, on retiring to rest gant not sleep; so that, after some time spent 
in tossing and sprawling, I threw my pelisse around me, and sauntered out into 
the open air. Ali around was calm, serene, and beautiful: the moon shone in 
cloudless majesty, and glanced upon the bright and glittering arms of the senti- 
nels, whose measured tread alone disturbed the profound stillness and repose 
which reigned throughout the scene. 

How lovely! and how tranquil! It was a night well adapted to banish from 
the mind every other feeling save that of peace and good-will to all, in accord- 
ance with His awful word, whose might and majesty in that lone hour could 
not fail to strike upon the beholder, and momentarily to banish from his mind 
the recollection that he was in the very heart of scenes of blood and slaughter. 
But hush !—what was that ! 

Swiftly, but cautiously and silently, the picquet for the night gathered, and 
lined the ramparts,—a half-suppressed clang, as their arms were inspected, for 
the moment alone breaking in upon the silence which prevailed,—while deeply 
and intently the attention of all was turned upon a dark speck which appeared on 
the distant horizon. 

Slowly it passed away, and the men broke off. The charm was dissolved: I 
returned to my apartment,and once more sought my couch,from which I was only 
aroused by the drums of the garrison beating the réveillée. 

The same evening we reached Catherinagrade,without any incident occurring 
worthy of notice, my companion declaring, upon our arrival, there must be some 
especial Providence to watch over and protect Englishmen in their travels, and 
myself in particular. 

From hence the great road tothe north may generally be traversed in com- 
parative safety. A bye-road, however, leading to the Hot Wells at Piatigorsk 
—from which we were a hundred and twenty versts, or about ninety English 
miles, distant—is by no means of an equally secure nature,being fully as hazard- 
ous as that which we had already traversed, from its being nearer the scene of 
action between the belligerents. It was by this route. however, our journey 
must be pursued ; and, accordingly, the next morning at daybreak we resumed 





officer commanding the post declared that he had not more than ten Cossacks 
at that moment for duty, the rest having been, within the last three days, with- | 
drawn to the westward. 

My companion, who from the first had by no means relished our proposed on- 
ward movement, now seemed to make up his mind there was ‘no other alternative 
left but to wait for the ensuing post, a delay I was as inflexibly determined no 
consideration should induce me to submit to, as, not to mention what I have 
previously observed relative to the dilatoriness of the march, it wanted four | 
days (this being the Monday) for its commencement ; and, having so recently 
escaped from one species of imprisonment, (id est, quarautine,) I had no incli- 
nation whatever fora second edition, however limited the period, to be passed, | 
too, within the confines of a Russian fortification, carefully constructed so as to 
crowd a mass of soldiers, Cossacks, horses, and other cattle, into the smallest 
space possible. 

I therefore signified to the Commandant my determination to proceed, with- 
out any reference to the strength of the escort with which he could furnish me, | 
—an intimation which at first caused my fellow-traveller to stare, and then 
shake his head incredulously, regarding it merely as the momentary efferves- 
cence of one of those temporary fits of insanity to which all Englishmen are 
generally supposed throughout the East to be periodically subject. 

When, however, he found that I was in earnest, ‘‘a change came o'er the 
spirit of his dream,” and he remonstrated, in the strongest and most ener- 
getic terms, against a measure which, in hig opinion, entailed the abso- 
lute certainty of being either shot, speared, or carried into the mountains ; 
but, though as averse as himself to any of these very agreeable alternations, I 
still firmly adhered to my original intention of proceeding. 

With a half suppressed exclamation of bitterness of spirit on his evil destiny, 
which had thus consigned to his charge an English madman, the Captain now 
turned to the Commandant, and warned him of the account he would have to 
render to the Commander-in-Chief, and of what he would have to encounter from 
the displeasure of General Golovine, in the event of any accident happening to 
a@ stranger, his guest, and, what was more, an officer of rank. [N.B. Had it 
been a civilian, however talented or distinguished, perhaps neither the one nor 
the other would have cared much what became of him ] 

The officer, in his turn, protested that, were it for the service of the Emperor 
himself, he could not furnish what he did not possess, and which certainly would 
have been an event somewhat too difficult even for obedience to Russian disci- 
pline to enable a person to accomplish ; he added, however, that the carriage, 
followed by a kibitka, was capable of containing, well packed together, very 
nearly half a company of foot-soldiers, whom he would direct his Adjutant to de- 
tail for our service on the instant. 

My fellow-traveller caught at the proposition; and, with considerable sa- 
tisfaction, and a countenance expressive of very little doubt as to its favourable 
rece ption, he mentioned the overture to me. 

It was now my turn to stare. The aspect of my confederates not mere- 
ly exhibited the total absence of anything like jesting in their propo- 
sal, but intimated the self-satisfied bearing of persons who had found means of 
releasing themselves from a situation of more than ordinary difficulty ; and this 
being but too palpably evident, and forming, as it were, a guarantee for their 
sanity, which! certainly was momentarily rather disposed to doubt, 1 glanced 
upon my light and elegant britshka, and thought what would the maker have 
said on parting with so fine a model of his art and workmanship, had he been 
aware that, at no distant period, it would be converted into a land-transport (if I 
may so term it) for a company of Russian grenadiers. 

I was about at once to give a somewhat peremptory negative to the proposal, 
when my Persian servant—who, for some time past, I had observed in deep | 
and earnest conversation with one of the Tartar grooms—beckoned me towards 
him ; and, as al] around were aware of what was the subject in dispute between 
us, requested my serious attention to what the latter had to propose. 

“ We are,” said this most respectable personage, who, from one or two little 
trifling incidents previously noticed regarding him, I had strong reason to sus- 

ct had himself been an experienced freebooter in his time,—** We are seven 
in number, strong and well-armed men. Should we be attacked by a small 
party, our horses being of the best bloud and spirit, with our better fire-arms, 
will give us a more than even chance of success, while, if assailed by a lar- 

ger number, we can then seek safety in flight, with little probability of their | 
catching us ; whereas, if we take these rascally Cossacks,” (the speaker was 
a rigid and orthodox Mussulman, who never would have missed his evening 
prayers, even had he been plundering the caravan of pilgrims to the shrine of 
the Prophet at Mecca,)—‘ fellows,” continued my exemplary follower, 
“‘ whose stunted hacks will neither enable them to fight or fly with any advan- 
tage,—we shall, to a certainty, be attacked ; and then our honour is concerned, 
and we must stand by them whatever is the result. Under these circumstances, 
I most strenuously recommend to the strong in battle and wise in council,” 
(myself!) ‘*that, if we do proceed, it had better be as we are, without any 
escort at all.” ’ 

Though somewhat startled at first, a moment’s reflection convinced me, in 

spite of its apparent hazard, of the real prudence of the proposed measure, to 





| planted it, wholly untouched either by the scythe or roller. 
| all :—close by the water's side, lay entire beds of the largest description of wild 





which I immediately came to the conclusion of adopting, and at once men- 
tioned my determination. 

For some moments my companion appeared pe seeming actually stun- 
ned at a declaration which he could only consider as emblematic of a higher 
paroxysm than usual of English aberration of mind. It was only on witness- 
ing the girths tightened, pistols and carabines carefully examined, sabres cast 
lvose in their scabbards, and other paraphernalia of preparation for a period in 
which they might be brought into full and vigorous play, that he recovered 
sufficiently to offer the strongest and most energetic remonstrances to a 
course of proceeding which, in his estimation, entailed the almost certain is- 


our march. 

The scenery again opened into all the beauty of the Caucasus, as we advanc 
ed; and at length we came upona spot where we at once halted. 

It was by the side of one of those numerous tributary streams of the Kouban, 
whose waters fertilize the rich soil of the Kabardas. The ground was level, 
but broken, at intervals, by groves of trees, and gentle slopes crowned with 


bushes of considerable magnitude, abounding in every description of wild flower, | 


—the rose, the myrtle, and the honeysuckle, all growing in luxuriant beauty 
around. 
pearance that many a rich proprietor in England might have envied for his park, 
or lawn,—rendering it difficult to believe it existed in the state that nature 
But this was not 


strawberry | have ever beheld, and fully as rich in vaste and flavour as their 
appearance would have led you to expect, and with which it is almost needless to 
mention the whole party were very soon off their horses to form a nearer ac- 


| quaintatice, not without some exclamations of wonder from the Persians, whose 
] 


country, rich as itis in friuts, does not produce this. 
But look forth upon the scene, reader, and imagine yourself, if you can from 


| the insufficiently descriptive view portrayed of this earthly Paradise, abounding 


in all that could gladden the heart of man—look forth, and figure yourself as 
standing by my side, and gazing around you ;—in all the space that meets your 
sight, and far (alas! how far) as the eye can reach, there exists not one single 
habitation, not one living soul ; and the hottest, dreariest, and most desolate de- 
sert of Arabia, is not more silent and abandoned than this scene, one of the 
brightest and loveliest spots in Nature’s garden, the stillness of which is at times 


alone disturbed by the tramp of the war-charger, the clash of steel, and the shout | 


of the conflict. Such is the blighting influence of war. 
I was roused from the reverie into which I had fallen by the voice of my 


companion hinting something about “ brigands,”’ and the danger of any further | 


delay. 

There is a period in life when a person’s own thoughts are his best compa- 
nions, and which, when broken in upon (no matter how or wherefore), the inter- 
ruption is resented as au intrusion with a more than usual degree of asperity. 
In such a mood was I at that moment, and which rendering the observation in 
question doubly harsh and grating to my ears, | was about returning a peevish 
and captious reply, when a minute's reflection taught me the reasonable nature 
of the suggestion, and, mureover, the folly of thus hazarding by a further stay 
the chance of any stray band of the mountaineers, who, ever on the watch, 
might be lurking in the neighbourhood, and perhaps even then in very unplea- 
sant proximity to our halting-ground. 

Accordingly, we once more resumed our saddles and continued our journey. 
We were within half adozen versts of the next military post, when, from the 
point of a rising ground, we beheld on the verge of the horizon a body of ap- 
parently about twenty horsemen, their arms shining brightly in the sunbeams, 
advancing rapidly in the direction we were moving. 

“Steady, trot, keep the horses cool, and don’t pull a trigger till you touch 


your man’s eyebrow,” was all that was requisite to issue in the way of or-— 
ders ; and with instructions to the drivers to push at full speed, and give the 


alarm to the picquet, who, from the short distance between us, however, we 
felt assured would be already on the alert on the first shot being fired, we kept 
steadily onward. 

In another instant, however, we found that our fears and anticipations of dan- 
ger were groundless as the cortége approached. They were a body of brilliant- 
ly-equipped cavaliers, equally as well mounted as ourselves, and would have 
proved very ugly customers to deal with, but the waving plumes and rich 
uniforms of three or four of the party at once proclaimed they could not be 
Circassians. 

“C'est le Général-en-chef,” said my companion; and so it proved—it be- 
ing General Grabbé, the commander of the forces on the line of the Kouban, 
who was making a tour of the outposts, escorted by a picked body of Cossacks 
of the Line. 

They moved swiftly towards us, and had evidently, in approaching, taken in 
the character of our own cavalcade, as they passed us at a hand-gallop, the 
General courteously raising his hat in return to our salutation. 

We were drawing towards the conelusion of our journey the following day, 
and within the last fifteen or twenty versts, when, considering ourselves now 
as perfectly secure from any further chance of molestation, frem our close 
proximity to so large a garrison as that of Piatigorsk, we had both resumed 
our seats in the carriage. Somewhat fatigued with the day’s riding, [had fal- 
len into adeep slumber, from which I was suddenly awakened by a rocking, 
swinging motion, that, in the confusion of my ideas atthe moment, almost led 
me to imagine I had been spirited away by some process of enchantment to the 
waters of the Black Sea, on the surface of which, in some old, crazy, worn-out 
hulk, I was tossing and rolling, in one of its most truculent gales*, in all the 
discomfort imaginable. 

I was quickly, however, aroused, and that with no slight degree of apprehen- 
sion, to its real cause, which consisted in the tearing rate at which we were 
proceeding—the horses actually flying at the very top of their speed, and was 
about calling to the driver to stop, when—crash—over we went, over and 
over—at least, so it appeared to me—actually rolling from one side of the road 
to the other. 

Now, indeed, began a scene of eonfusion, of which it would be utterly vain 
and futile to attempt anything like a description: every one spoke at once ; and 





* In no part of the globe is the weather so fatally treacherous as here ; it is from this 
circumstance that it is generally known among the Turks by the name of the “ fanat 
gara deniz,” or the bad Black Sea. In one gale alone, during the period I was on the 


Kouban, seven-and-twenty Russian vessels, men-of-war and transports, destined for the 





sue of a speedy consignment to the other world, or an elevation into the 





scene of operations on the coast of Circassia, foundered, when all on board with one 
“ two solitary exceptions, perished. 





The turf—the brightest in colour I ever beheld—possessed an ap- | 
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the Babel of languages, Russian, French, English, Turkish, and Persian, in 
which the shouts and execrations of the whole party found vent—the plunging 
and kicking of the horses—all united in presenting a picture that Captain Marryat, 
Mr. Theodore Hook, or any other skilful delineator of the ridiculous, could alone 
sufficiently and faithfully portray. 

Confused,and momentarily stunned,I yet made desperate efforts to get through 
the window, in the course of which my attention for the first time became 
drawn to the situation of my companion, whose stifled exclamations, though 
they somewhat surprised me at first, were not to be wondered at when I 
ascertained the cause, which consisted in my actually being seated on his 
face; thus engendering in his imagination sundry very disagreeable visions of 
suffocation. 

There was, however, no time to apologize. With no slight difficulty, I suc- 
ceeded in scrambling through the aperture of the window myself, and then, 
with the help of one of the Cossacks, dragged the dragoon out by the legs after 
me. One of my Persian domestics, with my friend’s servant, who were in the 
rumble behind, having given their horses to their companions to bring on, were 
shot through the air with a velocity equal to what would have followed the ex- 
plosion of a mine, plump into a quagmire of soft clay, from whence they arose 
most woefully besmirched, and, like their masters, in a towering passion—the 
more espesially the former, whose neat and very handsome costume presented 
an appearance the very reverse of what it had exhibited but a few minutes pre- 
vious. 

For an instant after the discovery had been made that no broken bones had 
been the sequence to this disagreeable interlude in our journey, all parties glar- 
ed around, as if in search of some object on which the wrath and spleen en- 
gendered thereby, bubbling and bursting like a bottle of cyder within us, might 
safely be vented; unfortunately for him, the only object that presented itself 
was the driver, who, in consequence, forthwith became the centre of united and 
universal opprobrium. 

The dragoon * sacré’d” away to perfection—the Tartars uttered a string of 
mashallahs sufficient to have lasted the whole present generation of the faithful 
for half a century at least—the Persian burnt his father*, with an energy which 
Dr. Slop, in denouncing his anathema, and ** Excommunicabo vos,” to Tristram 
Shandy,might have envied—the Cossacks had recourse to the usual conciliating 
mode of remonstrance practiced in Russia, and plied their whips upon his shoul- 
ders with a vigour and celerity which proved that the exercise to them was 
anything but new ; while I, carried away by the general liveliness and enthu- 
siasm displayed on the occasion, uttered a not very long, but certainly strong, 
observation, addressed to his optics, which he possibly might have thought the 
hardest, could he but only have understood it. 

The whole scene, however long it has taken in its narration, was actually 
but the work of a minute—overturning, shuuting, pommelling and all ; but in 
a short time, the latter being suppressed, and the second with no slight diffi- 
culty quieted, grumbling and growling we resumed our route, and reached the 
Imperial Hotel at Piatigorsk without further incident the same evening—save 
and except a certain sniggering of suppressed laughter, which, borne upon the 
wind from the rear, occasionally came grating upon the ears of my companions 
in misfortune and myself, in the carriage, and, of course, proceeded from those 
unfeeling rascals, who, safely ensconced in their saddles, had escaped all share 
in the phenomencn, which had thus so unpleasantly disturbed the quietude of 
our journey, as well as our gravity and serenity of temper.—[ To be continued. ] 








* “ Pedda sookhta,” the usual shibboleth of an angry Persian. 
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PEAKE’S MEMOIRS OF THE COLMAN FAMILY. 

These volumes are an olla podrida of matters relating to the dramatic family 
of Colman, or the Theatres Royal, with occasional gossip and ancedotes about 
other people. The chronology begins in 1721, when the father of the elder 
Colman was appointed Mimister at the Court of Vienna, and ends with 1836, 
when George Colman the younger died. The authorities are not very original 
or recondite : the Garrick Correspondence, the posthumous autobiography of the 
elder Colman, the lately-published Memoirs of Charles Mathews, and other 
works of a similar kind, are the principal sources of information, together with 
very large drafts upon the * Random Records” of the author of * Broad Grins.” 
| To these Mr. Peake has added his own reminiscences of plays and players, with 
| some letters and anecdotes furnished by his friends. 
| Though its literary merit is trifling enough, the book is amusing in its way— 
| full of anecdote, gossip, and light reading twaddle, intermixed with histrionic 
| criticism and theatrical events, and displaying in the correspondence some strik- 
ing traits of the writers and their times. Of the correspondents Pulteney Earl 
of Bath is the best. Though he wants the briskness and empty vivacity of Gar- 
rick, his letters exhibit the solid sense of a man of the world, with atouch of 
the keenness of a wit in repose, and the never-ceasing attention of a miser to 
the main chance. See how cautious a man worth many hundred thousand pounds 
is to effect a saving in buying books cheaps, if their cheapness will overbalance 
the interest of a premature outlay. 





* London, 12th February 1754. 
* Dear Colman, 

“‘ Two or three days ago [ had your letter; and am glad to hear you got well 
again to Oxford; where I hope you will return to your studies with double dili- 
gence, in consideration of the little interruption your London journey gave to 
them. 

‘“*T have got from Mr. Guidott, the Jaw-bookseller, a list of sueh law-books as 
| will be proper for the beginning of your studies; but as you are not to begin 
| those till you have finished at the University, it is needless to purchase those 
| books till you return to town—unless you can find some of them in booksellers’ 
| 
| 


shops, of good editions, and to be sold cheap. Lay by the list, till you return to 
London. 

“T am your good friend, Batu.” 

The connexion between Colman and Pulteney arose from Lady Bath and Mrs. 
| Colman being sisters. On the death of Colman’s father, his uncle-in-law under- 
| took the care of him; sent him firstto Westminster and then to Oxford ; enter- 
ed him of Lincoln's Inn; and seems to have forwarded his views as much as 
possible, especially in the giving of advice. It is supposed that the Earl was 
not very well pleased with Colman’s subsequent desertion of the law for the 
theatre: he, however, left hin an annuity of 900 guineas a year, with a sort of 
recommendation to his brother, General Pulteney, to leave him the Newport es- 
tate. But the General was displeased at Colman’s connexion with Miss Ford 
the actress, the mother of “ Broad Grins,” as well as with his turning manager 
of Covent Garden, and perhaps with the underhanded way in which the dramatist 
set about it: so he substituted an annuity of £400 for the estate. Thus Col- 
man’s share of a property of £1,200,000—at one time thought likely to be am- 
ple—was reduced to £1,300 a year; perhaps one of the greatest sacrifices ever 
offered to the ‘‘ idle trade.” 

The letters of the Earl of Bath are not numerous, but they are spread over a 
pretty long period ; and it is curious to notice the change in them, as Colman 
gradually advanced in reputatiou—from the cold and patronizing air of the 
head of the family to a poor relation, tothe easy and familiar effusions of an 
equal, though always with aneye to saving. Thus, writing from Spa in 1763, 
he observes— 

“If Churchill’s poem upon Hogarth is worth the postage, send it tome ; but 
if it be long it will cost a huge sum. Perhaps you may hear of somebody com- 
ing this way, who may be willing to bring it; and wit pays noduty either on im- 
portation or exportation. General Sebright brought me two pamphlets, one of 
which [ think well written : it is called ‘‘The Constitution Asserted,’ printed for 
Becket ; pray tell me who was the author.” — 

Passing over many years, and many stories not devoid of amusement, but 
either too old or too trivial for quotation, we come to 1811, when George Col- 
man the younger was in Banco Regis, in order to take an anecdote strikingly il- 
lustrating the flattery of the man upon town of the old school. It is difficult 
which to admire most, the form of the compliment, or the impudence of the 
complimenter. A nobleman who was present is Mr. Peake’s authority. 

“About this time his Royal Highness the Duke of York obtained leave (from 
the King’s Bench) for Colman to dine at Carlton House. He accompanied the 
Duke thither. On his walking through the apartments with him, Colman remark- 
ed, ‘What excellent lodgings! 1 have nothing like them in the King’s Bench !’ 
After dinner, he exclaimed, ‘ Eh! why this is wine: pray do tell me who that 
fine-looking fellow is at the head of the table?’ The goodnatured Duke, said, 
‘ Hush, George, you'll get into a scrape.’ ‘No, no,’ said Colman, in a louder 
voice, ‘I am come out to enjoy myself: I want to know who that fine square- 
shouldered, magnificent-looking, agreeable fellow is, at the head of the table?’ 
‘ Be quiet, George !’ interrupted the Duke: ‘ you know it is the Prince.’ ‘ Why, 
then,’ continued Colman, still louder, ‘he is your elder brother. I declare he 
don’t look half your age. Well, remember the time when he sung a good 
song; and as I am come out for a lark, for only one day, if he is the same good 
fellow that he used to be, he would not refuse an old playfellow.’ The Prince 
laughed, and sang. ‘ What a magnificent voice !’ exclaimed Colman; ‘1 have 
heard nothing to be compared to it for years. I'll be 
damned if I don’t engage him for my theatre.’ 

‘Tt would appear that this freak gave no offence to the Royal host, for Col- 
man was ever treated with kindness by George the Fourth.” 

Mr. Arnold has furnished Mr. Peake with an estimate of his old friend, which 
is perhaps one of the best things in the book in relation to George Colman the 
younger. Characteristic, critical, and caustic, occasionally damning with faint 
praise, but far better than nauseous panegyric or inflated censure. We quote 
from it freely. 





Such expression, too! 





COLMAN’S RECEPTION OF HIS OWN JOKES. 
Although Colman was more nearly allied co the character of a punster than 
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that of a wit, he was more than either that of a humorist : he said thousands of 

ood things which would entirely lose their poignancy by repetition, since the 
Gr miteble chuckle of his voice and the remarkable expressions of his counten- 
ance would be‘wanting. The intelligent roll of his large and almost glaring 


eyes, with the concurrent expression of his handsome face, were ever the unerr- | 


ing avant couriers of his forthcoming joke ; and if any thing curtailed the mirth 
‘ se hed provoked, it was the almost interminable laughter with which he honored 
‘his own effusion. ’ 
COLMAN’S JEALOUSY. 


upd: It must be reluctantly admitted that no man was ever more tainted by jealousy 
‘as an author and a wit, (the late celebrated and justly celebrated author of the 


é 


“ West Indian,” perhaps, alone excepted), than Colman. I never heard him 
speak of the dramatic works of Sheridan without some debasing alloy: he un- 
dervalued him as a wit, and somewhat more than hinted that he thought himself 
more than a match for him in convivial society. By wer of salvo, indeed, he 
lauded him to the skies as an orator; but even 4s such, I once heard him con- 
clude his eulogium by adding, “but ¢hat is not a gift but an acquirement: any 
man of sound sense and ordinary information, with good nerves, may make an 
orator by practice and preparation.’’ 
COLMAN AND KEMBLE STUDYING A PLAY. 

venturing to express to Mr. Colman my regret that he had published 
ns to the Nee of the “Tron Chest,” much as I admired the terse and 
spirited language in which it was written, he observed, that I knew not the pro 
vocation he had received. I said I could not conceive a motive for intentional 


injyry, which he had ascribed to the great actor. ‘* Then,” said he, ‘I can ex- | 


plain the motive.” He now proceeded to state, that he had invited Kemble to 
dine with him in Piccadilly, in order to read to him the play then in progress,and 
nearly completed ; that Kemble had winced several times at descriptions which 
appeared personal, and that seeing a gloom come over him, he had more than 
once laid aside the manuscript, and passed the bottle, with a view to change the 
current of his thoughts; that they had sat together during the whole of that 
night and the following day, drinking ; occasionally dozing and reviving, and ul- 
timately through the following night! that about four o’clock of the following 
morning, they both woke up at one moment, and stared one another in the face, 
with a vacant and unmeaning glare; that he, Colman, after some minutes of 
such non-intellectual intercourse, under the influence of real nervous feeling, 
broke out into an ejaculation, ‘‘ What do you stare at? your eyes are on fire ! 
By God, Kemble, I believe you are the Devil incarnate!” Kemble’s answer 
was “ Phoo, George, you're a fool,” and never spoke another word. A coach 
was ordered an hour or two after, and he returned home. To this strange cir- 
cumstanee Colman attributed Kemble’s determination to sink his play. 


COLMAN AS A LICENSER. 

When he received the appointment of Examiner of Plays for the Lord Cham- 
berlain, (an office which, | presume, is authorized by law, though I could never 
find it in any act of Parliament,) his first acts were unquestionably those of petty 
tyranny, and his next those of grasping cupidity. One of the most licentions 
writers of his age, he appeared anxious to outherod Herod in the exercise of his 
new authority. 

The Examiner who preceded him was a gentleman of the name of Larpent, 
understood to be a rigid Methodist, and certsinly a rigid censor of the dramas 
submitted to his perusal. But Mr. Larpent’s objections never extended, in my 
recollection, beyond any dangerous sentences which appeared to meddle in po- 
litics in his dangerous times, or with sentiments which were calculated to sub- 
vert morality, glaringly to shock decency, or, above all, to bring religion of any 
description into contempt. But generally speaking, the good taste or the pre- 
cautionary judgment of modern managers has left little oceasion for such criti- 
cal censorship. Colman, therefore, i order to be distingué, was driven to close 
quarters: where nothing blasphemous, immoral, or political, was to be disco- 
vered, he marked his critical acumen by disavowing a lover's right to call his 
mistress “an angel ;”’ an angel, he said, was a character in Scripture, and not 
to be profaned on the stage by being applied to a woman. As a manager, I never 
myself suffered the name of the Deity to be spoken—at least never irreverently 
or on slight occasions, and always expunged it from the manuscript ; but Colman 
went a step further—he would not license an address to the Deity in any shape 
whatever. ‘‘ Oh, Providence !” he said, was an address to the povidence of God 
and ought not to be allowed. The name of Heaven or Hell he uniformly expun- 
ged. Onone occasion he observed, “‘ The phrase ‘Oh, Heaven!’ ‘ Ye Heavens,’ 
occurs seven times in this piece—omit them !” 

I had a ludicrous collection of these official scrupulosities, which I intrusted 
to a friend for a Farliamentary purpose, who never returned them tome. A 
“damn” was a pill he could never swallow ; which may in part account for the 
volubility with which that and other such unmeaning expletives flowed almost 
perpetually from his mouth. On one occasion he expunged the exclamation of 
*O, Lud!’ He said it meant * Oh, Lord !” which was inadmissible. On an- 
ether, where a dandy had to say, while addressing ‘he chambermaid, ‘‘ Demme, 
my dear,”’ he observed, “* Demme means damn me-—omit it.” 

COLMAN’S EXACTIONS. 

I have said that Colman’s appointment to his new office was at first marked 
by petty tyranny and afterwards by grasping cupidity : these are hard words un- 
less exemplified by facts, andI would have expunged them on reflection, had I 
not felt that such facts illustrate character and form an essential part of the 
description of the man. His petty tyranny I have already, in some degree, 
exhibited in his frivolous though vexatious prohibitions. His cupidity was 
displayed in a restless and watchful anxiety to increase his fees, and generally on 
occasions which no former licenser had ever dreamt of. On two occasions, soon 
after his appointment, he wrote to me to know on what authority I announced 
anew piece. My answer was, that they had been prepared in the previous sea- 
son, and had been duly licensed by his predecessor. He next called on actors, 
on their benefit-nights, to know by what right they advertised a new song, or 
new songs, glees, or other new interpolations, many of them we!| known to the 
public, but never licensed for the stage; and informing them that such songs 
and glees, &c., mast not be performed in the theatre unless duly and separately 





| be so powerful, that its exercise had been ostracized in the dark and tyratmical 
days of the Penal Code :— 
‘* A young friend of our family,” says Mr. Moore ‘‘ Edward Hudson, the ne- 
phew of an eminent dentist of that name, who played with much taste and 
feeling on the flute, and, unluckily for himself, was but too deeply warmed 
| with the patriotic ardour then kindling around him, was the first who made 
known to me this rich mine of our country’s melodies.—About the same period 
I formed an acquaintance, which soon grew into intimacy, with young Robert 
Emmet. He was my senior, I think, by one class, in the university ; for when, 
in the first year of my course, I became a member of the Debating Society,— 
a sort of nursery to the authorized Historical Society,—I found him in full re- 


putation, not only for his learning and eloquence, but also for the blamelessness 
of his life, and the grave suavity of his manners.” ; 

With such companions, and under such influences, it may readily be con- 
ceived how the love of song and of liberty grew up side by side in the young 
poet’s mind. He attended discussions upon the respective merits of Aristoc- 
racy and Democracy, conducted with all the force oi foregone conclusion, and 
all the imagery of eloquence, in its peculiar luxuriance so thoroughly Irish : and 
while thus ‘‘ making himself” for his career of poetical patriotism, he narrowly 
escaped being entangled in paths of a more dangerous steepness :— 

‘In a few months after, both Emmet and myself were admitted members of 
the greater and recognized institution, called the Historical Society ; and, even 
here, the political feeling so rife abroad contrived to mix up its restless spirit 
with all our debates and proceedings; notwithstanding the constant watchful- 
ness of the college authorities, as well as of a strong party within the Society 
itself, devoted adherents to the policy of the government, and taking invariably 
part with the Provost and Fellows in all their restrictive and inquisitorial mea- 
sures. ‘The most distinguished and eloquent of these supporters of power were 
a young man named Sargent, of whose fas in after days I know nothing, and 
Jebb, the late Bishop of Limerick, who was then, as he continued to be through 
life, much respected for his private worth and learning.” 

Neither Sargent nor Jebb, however, was able to cope with Emmet, and 

“Tt was at length thought advisable, by the higher authorities, to send among 


us a man of more advanced standing, ss well as belonging to a former race of 


renowned speakers, in that Society, in order that he might anewer the speeches 
of Emmet, and endeavour to obviate the mischievous impression they were 
thought to produce. * * It fell tomy own lot tobe engaged, about the same 
time, in a brisk struggle with the dominant party in the Society, in consequence 
of a burlesque poem which I gave in, as candidate for the Literary Medal, en- 
titled, ‘An Ode upon Nothing, with Notes, by Trismegistus Rustifustius, D.D.’ 
&c. &c. For this squib against the great Dons of learning, the medal was 
voted to me by a triumphant majority. But a motion was made in the followin 
week to rescind this vote ; and a fierce contest between the two parties ensued, 
which I at last put an end to by voluntarily withdrawing, my composition from 
the Soeiety’s Books.” 

All this time Mr. Moore was mastering the airs of Bunting's collection, and 
playing them on the pianoforte, so touchingly, that, on one occasion Robert Em- 
met, stirred by the ‘Red Fox,’ started up as froma reverie, exclaiming, ‘Oh! 
that I were at the head of twenty thousand men marching to that air !”—Our 
poet, however, had not yet beeome Tyrtzan in verse: his first essays on the 
side of Irish liberty were, he is ‘‘ ashamed to say,” made in dull and turgid prose, 
in the redoubtable * Press” of the United Irishmen. He was obliged to make 
this very secretly, in deference to the anxiety and alarm felt by his parents, at 
the idea of their son vowing himself to such a perilous career :— 

“‘T had ventured, indeed,” says he, ‘“‘one evening, to pop privately into the 
letter-box of The Press, a short Fragment, in imitation of Ossian. But this, 
though inserted, passed off quietly ; and nobody was, in any sense of the phrase, 
the wiser for it. I was soon tempted, however, to try a more daring flight. 
Without communicating my secret to any one but Edward Hudson, I addressed 
a long letter,in prose, tothe * * * * * of * * * *, in whicha 
profusion of bad flowers of rhetoric was enwreathed plentifully with that weed 
which Shakspeare calls ‘the cockle of rebellion,’ and, in the same manner as 
before, committed it tremblingly to the chances of the letter-box. [ hardly ex- 
pected my prose would be honoured with insertion, when, lo, on the next even- 
ing of publication, when seated as usual in my little corner by the fire, 1 un- 


folded the paper for the purpose of reading it to my select auditory, there was 


my own letter staring me full in the face, being honoured with so conspicuous 
a place as to be one of the first articles my audience would expect to hear. As- 
suming an outward appearance of ease, while every nerve within me was trem- 
bling, I contrived to accomplish the reading of the Letter, without raising in 
either of my auditors a suspicion that it was my own. I enjoyed the pleasure, 
too, of hearing it a good deal praised by them ; and might have been tempted 
by this to acknowledge myself the author, had I not found that the language 
and sentiments of the article were considered by both to be ‘ very bold.’ 
was not destined, however, to remain long undetected. On the following day, 
Edward Hudson,—the only one, as I have said, entrusted with my secret, call- 


ed topay us a morning visit, and had not been long in the room, conversing 
with my mother, when, looking significantly at me, he said, ‘ Well, you saw 





Here he stopped ; but the mother’s eve had followed his, with the rapi- 
dity of lightning, to mine, and at once she perceived the whole truth. ‘ That 
Letter was yours, then?’ she asked of me eagerly ; and, without hesitation, 
of course, I acknowledged the fact ; when in the most earnest manner she en- 
treated of me never again to have any connexion with that paper ; anu, as 
every wish of hers was to me law, I readily pledged the solemn promise she 
required.” 

Though thus early withdrawing himself from associations directly perilous, it 
was not to be expected that in such times of agitation and suspicion, the com- 
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asked, ‘Have you ever belonged to ary of these societies” No, my Lord.’ 
mee you oct srt of any of the proceedings that took » in them!” 
‘No, my Lord.’ ‘Did you ever hear of a proposal at any their mee 

for the purchase of arms and ammunition!’ ‘Never, my Lord.’ ‘ Dil you 
hear of a provosition made, in one of these societies, with respect to the expe- 
diency of assassination!’ ‘Ohno, my Lord.’ He then turned again to Duige- 
nan, and, after » few words with him, said to me :—‘ When such are the an- 
swers you are able to give, pray what was the cause of your great repugnance 
to taking the oath?’ ‘I have already told your Lordship my chief reason; in 
addition to which, it was the first oath I ever took, andthe hesitation was,I think 
natural.’ I was now dismissed without any further questioning; and,however trying 
had been this short operation,I was ompy repaid for it by the kind zeal with whi 
my young friends and companions flocked to congratulate me ;—not so much, 
I was inclined to hope, on my acquittal by the court, as on the manner in which 
I had acquitted myself. Of my reception, on returning home, after the fears 
entertained of so very different a result, I will not attempt any description :—¢ 
was all that such a home alone could furnish.” 


CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER OF THE Navy.—[ Continued. ] 

“T have already, sir,” continued my narrator, “given you an account of my 
first essay in smuggling, and many other trips, of varied fortune, succeeded to 
it along the coast, between the North Foreland and Beachy Head, in which I 

countered strange adventures, that ina great measure inured me 
to a life of peril, and at the same time rendered me cautiousand wary. In one 
of my excursions to Dover, | became acquainted with a little French girl who 
was au pension with a family that at that time were in what might be called 
affluent circumstances, but unfortunately have since gone to decay, ony 
heavy losses in the Guinea trade, in which the father sacrificed his life. Who 
Louisé de Foe was I could never correctly ascertain; but there were evi- 
dently reasons for sending her to England, to be out of the way ; and as @ 
handsome provision had been made for her, and she was most kindly treated 
by her English friends, she did not mourn the absence of parental regard. We 
were then but children. I was not more than fourteen, and she was rather 
more than atwelvemonth younger ; but still we were precisely of that age 
when the affections expand to acts of benevolence and kindness, unrestrained 
by the wary, but perhaps wise, caution of more advanced life. A similarit 
in our feelings and condition attached us to each other, and every opportunity 
could embrace found me at Dover, wandering with Louisé over the lofty hills, 
and on the very verge of the cliffs; and many an evening have we stood on the 
highest eminence, gazing earnestly at the shores of France, as the last rays of 
the sun shone brightly upen them. 

‘*T am not going to tell you any love-story, sir; but it is necessary that I 
should mention these facts to you, in order that I may the more readily explain 
the manner in which my mind first became interested in national affairs. I 
have already said Louisé was a French girl, and] must now tell you she was. 
well educated, and with a quickness of perception far beyond her years. The 
person with whom she remained had spared no expense to afford her the best 
instruction; and once I overheard a conversation between two or three. indi- 
viduals, in which strong conjectures were expressed that she was much nearer 
allied to royalty than was pleasant to several members of the French Court. 
Now, sir, to the warm imagination of a youth there was something ex- 
tremely romantic in all this. She might be a young princess ! or,at all events, 
there was a secret which, boy as I was, I resolutely determined to find out. 
The — or parents of Louisé (for it was unknown which) were in the ha- 
bit of frequently corresponding with her; and as it was the period in which the 
seeds of the Revolution were thickly scattering for a future harvest, most of 
the letters contained allusions to the state of affairs,—and recollections of 
many of the passages have since served to convin¢e me that the writer was 
perfectly conversant with all that was occurring inthe French metropolis, from 
the Court to the ¢iers etat,—and he seemed to derive pleasure in unbending his 
mind froin sterner studies to communicate with a child. We read these letters 
together, and they led us to frequent conversations on the subject, such as a boy 
and girl would hold; but still, on my part, they wrought more powerfully in 
inducing me, every time I crossed the water, to make.inquiries,—and thus pro- 
gressively, step by step, I was almost insensibly impelled forward in acquirin, 
information, which was regularly imparted to Louise; in fact, I became fami- 
liar with names and occurrences, and had gained a very fair insight into pass- 
ing events, from the destruction of the Bastile to the abolition of distinctions in 
society, and, subsequently, tothe swearing to the new Constitution in the 
Champs Elysees. 

‘It was shortly after this latter event that I made my customary trip to Do- 
ver, and, full of eager delight, was anticipating my usual warm reception by 











Louisé, when I was almost crushed by the intelligence that she had been sud- 
denly sent for to hasten to Paris, and had taken her departure with the messenger 
about three weeks before my arrival. 1 cannot at this moment, sir, descri 

what I suffered. Louisé was the only one with whom I had ever been tho- 
roughly happy ; and our meeting compensated for all that I endured whilst la- 
bouring in my hazardous vocation. I am not aware that I ever experienced the 
sentiment which the world calls ‘love,”—it was not that which bound me to 
Louisé,—and although she was somewhat pretty, yet that had no inflaence over 
me,—for it was our conversations and mutual confidence that my memory 
loved to-dwell upon, and not her person, as the latter seldom engaged my 
thoughts. However, she was gone, and now I determined to undertake the 
first truly independent act of my life; and having collected a sum of money 
fully adequate to my wants, I started for Paris. But it was not till I was 





standing alone and unknown in the midst of that capital, that I fully called to 


panion of Emmet and Hudson should escape altogether unquestioned. Accord-! mind my utter ignorance of any place where I was likely to meet with 


ingly, he was subjected to an examination during the visitation of the Univer- 


| Louisé ; for the messenger who had escorted her from Dover had left no di- 


sity, by Lord Clare: a measure which he now admits, however harsh ‘and im- : rections where she might be found, nor liad he afforded the slightest clue as to 
perious, to have been not void of justice: so widely ramified and so deeply | her future destiny. 


rooted was conspiracy in the seat of learning. Emmet and Brown, of course, 
were denounced beyond forgiveness :— 











“Bat { was now in Paris, shook, as it was, with terrible convulsions, and 
with its streets stained with the blood of its citizens. Yes, sir, | was in the 
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that gave great weight to his arguments—for arguments 
oa were, though probably he did not design them as such. He paused when he 
put the question I have stated, and I certainly felt a degree of relief when [ 
heard myself individually addressed. It broke the bloody web which fancy wes 
weaving over my thoughts, and snatched me from the midst of murder, ¥ 
ism, and slaughter, to the quiet cottage in which I was then seated, apd there 
was a sudden rush of delight to my heart. , 
‘Most certainly, I have been in such a situation,” said I, in reply to his in- 
uiry. 
“And yet you experienced no apprehension, no fear, though a slight over- 
balancing, or a giddiness in the head, might have thrown you from that fearful 
and dangerous height, to be dashed, mangled, and torn, and limb-broken, to cer- 
tain death.” 

“ You make one sudder,” exclaimed J, as the shocking catastrophe was vivid- 
ly pictured. , 

“That is precisely what | mean,” continued he. “You suffered no alarm 
whilst looking over, but when, in quiet retirement, you thought upon the posi- 
tion in which you stood, a faintness has come over you, and you have trembled 
at the recollection. Just so it was with me whilst a spectator—and sometimes 
I was compelled to be an actor—in those sanguinary and lawless acts, where 
men’s lives were played away as a game of chance, and those who took the 
existence of others promptly and readily staked their own, as if to die was to 
cease to be for ever. But to return to the ‘ Federation,’—and perhaps a simi- 
lar scene was never before nor since presented to the eye of the moralist 
than that which was daily exhibited in the Champs de Mars previous to the 
-celebration, when nearly the whole of Paris, without distinction of rank, sex, 
or age, poured forth to prepare that magnificent amphitheatre for the oecasion. 
None but the natives of France could have conceived such a project, or have 
carried it into execution. Here, indeed, the progress of the levelling mania was 
carried to the extremes of folly and madness: all distinctions of rank, and 
wealth, and talent, were utterly confounded. The clergy, borne along by the 


tide of popular frenzy, worked with the mattock or spade, or wheeled away the | 


earth in the barrows. Delicate females laboured hand in hand with the vilest 
of their sex. Virtue and vice, innocence and depravity, the royalist and the 
republican, the thief and the officer of police, the private soldier and his superior 
—all were promiscuously engaged in manual labour; and as Paris is France, so 
may the amazing spectacle be considered as the acmé of national debasement. 
But this notable scheme, sir, was to unite all parties,—to amalgamate fire and 
water, cold and heat ; in fact, in the insanity which ruled the hour, impossibili- 
ties were to be effected, and the demons of revolution transformed into angels 
of light. But these are after thoughts: I entertained the popular opinions 
then, and was full as mad as the rest. From my first entry into Paris, I had 
assumed the manners and language of the nation, as most likely to accord with 
my designs of seeking Louisé. 1 lodged with a widow, in an obscure 
street, and lived frugally, so that I was at but little expense; and I joined one 
of the sections in the Champs de Mars, still hoping that, in the general dis- 
play, I might chance to see the individual of whose safety I so earnestly desired 
to be convinced. 

‘“* A few days previous to the ceremony,when renewed and increased exertions 
were demanded, I was working with vigour, and my comrade upon the occasion 
was acheerful companion; and though but roughly attired, yet from his conver- 
sation, he was evidently a man of enterprise and talent, nor could he subdue the 
stern republicanism of his principles. 

«© «This is a curious sight, mon ami,’ said he, as we rested for a few minutes 
on the handles of our spades, and looked around us. ‘ Let mé see—there can- 
not be less than 40,000 persons here at work, and many a useful lesson may be 
learned from this strange spectacle. Look at yon Abbé with his mattock, zea- 
lously picking the earth as if he were splitting texts—he thinks he beholds his 
order rising again to power—that he 1s preparing a now foundation for bis 
church. Fool, he does not perceive that he is levelling it with the dust. By 
his side is a petit maitre, so intent upon watching whether he is noticed, he 
scarcely filly a shovel inanhour; his vanity is his blood, aud like the pelican, he 
lives upon his life-stream; yet his class will continue when the bigh and mighty 
are sweptaway, Remark those barrows, and observe the old man with his lace 
ruffles clogged and soiled with dirt—see what a superiority he assumes as he 
josties his neighbours, claiming a particular track for his wheel. No, no, mon 

‘ami, you may perceive that there are aristocrats even amongst the brouctters, 
and he hopes to change his barrow for a coach. Now, watch that venerable 
royalist, who scarcely seems to feel his weight of years, so joyously he labours 
for his king; see how he delves and banks the earth on either side, as if building 
up a throne. Alas, old man, thou dost but dig the grave of monarchy ! 
Look too at woman in her grace and beauty turning up the soil. Oh, chis 
should be some fair garden where responsive nature in her loveliest garb 
should spread forth flowers in rich luxuriance. Yet, what is it,’ demanded he 
with sternness ; ‘the Champ de Mars—the field of biood, and its foliage shall 
be watered by the tears of the bereaved. Aye, there,’ directing my atiention 
toa middle-aged,strong-built man,of placid countenance ; ‘aye,there is the consti- 
tutionalist slumbering over his fevered dream of anticipated security ; he deceives 
himself by imagining that the reigning and ruling power can be assimilated to 
the government of England and its three estates—bah—he will find out by- 
and-by, when he awakes, that French breasts can never nourish English hearts; 
and that English heads will never grow on French shoulders ;’ and striking his 
spade violently intothe earth, we resumed onr labour. 

*‘ The sentiments to which he had given utterance, did not at the moment sur- 
prise me ; for claiming England as my home, I very naturally accorded with his 
views ; yet, on further reflection, I could not help thinking it somewhat strange 
that he should have drawn the conclusions which he did. * You do not think this 
Federation will produce the desired effect,’ said I, inquiringly. 

“ He shrugged his shoulders, but made no reply ; and we continued to work 
some time in silence ; but my companion happening accideutally to strike his 
shin against a barrow, | started at hearing him utter, as if from the very bottom 
of his heart, a thorough English oath. There was no mistaking it; and con- 
scious that he had betrayed himself, he, like most of our countrymen, when de- 
tected in practising deception, looked pre eminently ridiculous. Fortunately no 
one heard or heeded it except myself, and I merely gave him a sly glance, and 
smiled as I remarked, * You speak the language well for a citizen of France.’ 

**T will not dwell upon our further conversation ; suffice it to say, that though 
on our return he seemed desirous of avoiding me, yet after a time we became 
better acquainted ; aud he was the means of introducing me to the Jacobin Club, 
whose sentiments | imbibed, and whose plans I industriously promoted. You 
see I am faithful in my narrative, sir,—I promised to be so, and I will fulfil my 
engagement. The king was doomed—from the very outset doomed, for his 
brothers and the nobility had deserted him, and were playing the game of fores- 
ters on the frontier ; there were no master-spirits in the camp or in the court, to 
whom the monarch could look for counsel. Lafayette was almost idolized, the 
destiny of the nation was in his hands, he might have over-ruled the aspect of 
affairs; but Lafayette was a republican in heart. Talent and energy, and firm- 
ness, were confined to the ranks of the democracy, and, bursting from restraint, 
rioted in wild delirium. 

‘The day of the Federation, though in the middle of summer, rose dark, and 
wet, and gloomy ; but nothing could subdue the enthusiasm of the Parisians, or 
deprive them of their love of show. [accompanied my English friend—who 
was in fact none other than the notorious Thomas Paine—to witness the festival. 
Had the weather been propitious, it would have indeed been a glorious scene, as 
at one period there could not have been fewer than 300,000 souls gathered with- 
in that space. The procession was grand in the extreme—the deputies of the 
eighty-three departments, with their banners and armed attendants—the national 
assembly and the royal martyrs—the glittering of arms, and the clang of music, 
—it was calculated to revive the displays of Eastern splendour—but in the midst 
of the heavy rain to see thousands dancing on the plashy ground, had something 
in it ridiculous, if not disgusting. 

“* However, the oaths were taken that were to bind the monarch to his peo- 
ple—the subjects to their king, and cheers long and loud rent the very air, the 
artillery on the hills announced it to the surrounding country ; animosity appear- 
ed to be annihilated, and one bond of union seemed to embrace the prince and 
the peasant. A smile of contempt, mingled with scorn, curled the lip of my 
companion, as he witnessed this burst of cordiality. I have often had it pictur- 
ed to me since ; it was such a look as the demon of discord would scowl! at be- 
holding a promise of peace and happiness. 

“The day passed off in enthusiastic delight ; in the evening there was a se- 
cret assembly at the Club; and from that altar where the king and his people 
had mutually sworn to adhere to each other, came the conspirators to plot 
against the monarch’s life. Heaven had heard and registered their oaths, but 
what vow could bind the wretches who had predetermined the sovereign’s death 


I became disgusted with the —- and withdrew, to wander through the | 


streets of Paris in search of Louise. ut my sudden departure had excited sus- 
picion, and I was watched, fortunately without doing anything that could confirm 
the feeling against me. This I learned afterwards from Paine, who very kindly 
informed me of the hazard which I ran ; for to be suspected was only the preli- 
minary to condemnation. 

‘* All this time I had carefully concealed my knowledge of the English lan- 
guage; and this enabled me frequently to overhear the conversations of Paine 
and an Irishman (who went by the name of O’Driscol, though that I afterwards 
discovered was a mere nomme du guerre,) which clearly manifested the regicida| 
intentions of the democrats, and brought many compunctious visitings to my 
own eonscience, so that I began to cherish the idea of quitting France, and re 
turning once more to the contraband, especially as I became more and more 
alarmed and disgusted with the bloody-minded treachery of such men as Santerre 
the brewer, and Legendre the butcher, though perhaps there was less danger in 








their bratal rage, than in the cool speculative calculations of Danton and Robes- 
jetre. 
pee At length, despairing of discovering Louisé, I secretly, as I supposed, took 
my departure for Calais ; but had not got many miles upon the road when I was | 
arrested and brought back a prisoner. Who had denounced me, or what were 
the charges to be preferred against me, I was ignorant ; and for two days I was 
confined in a dark dungeon of the Temple, without seeing a living person except 
the individual who brought me a small loaf of coarse bread and a pitcher of 
water. The seclusion of those two days produced a considerable change in my | 
mind ; hitherto I had lived for some time in a perpetual whirl of excitement,but | 
now jn the stillness of my dreary solitude, I reflected on the career I had been | 
pursuing, and conviction came strongly and sternly upon me, that it was deeply 
stained with crime. I knew that Louisé must be attached to the royalist cause, 
and I looked upon the cireumstance of my not being able to find her as a punish- 
ment for joining her enemies. The uncertainty of what my future fate was to 
be, did not so much oppress me, as the probability of my being sent out of the 
world without having one moment allowed me to make atonement. How many | 
good resolutions did T then form, not through a fear of death, but from an earn- 
est desire to amend my errors. And yet I must own that the thoughts of | 
perishing by the guillotine were rather appalling; and though Paine with his | 
sophistry had tried with no small success to reason me out of apprehensions of 
an hereafter, yet a few hours of lonely meditation, aided by the never-dying prin- | 
ciple within, had done much to overthrow his arguments ; and sickly doubt was | 
far more tormenting than reality. 
‘On the morning of the third day I was summoned into the presence of La- | 
| riviére, juge * pee charged by an individual whom I had seen at the clubs, | 
| with being an English Spy, on whom summary justice was demanded. In vain | 
the Judge declared the illegality of the proceeding, for though amicable rela- 
tions were suspended between the two countries, yet war had not been declared, 





nor had any proof been brought forward that I was not 4 native of France. My 
examination was taken ; I declared Dunkerque to be my birth place—that I had 
been over to England, but had journeyed to Paris to search fora relative. I 
strenuously denied the accusation ; but nothing would appease my persecutors, 
who, I clearly saw, were desirous of getting rid of me, and the chances were, 
that if I escaped one wav, I should most certainly be caught another; that is, if | 
I got clear of the municipal authorities, I should very soon dangle from a lamp- 
post, without the aid of an official hangman. I was too deeply versed in the 
schemes of the Jacobins, for them to permit me to live. 

‘“‘T was remanded ; and Paine in a few hours afterwards not only visited me, 
but frankly avowed his participation in my arrest, and the object he had in view ; 
in the most artful and insinuating manner, he endeavoured to draw from me some- 
thing which might tend to criminate me as a Spy; but as I really was perfectly 
innocent of the character, he could not of course derive the information he wish- 
ed; and when he left me, he declared that he was satisfied of the injustice he had 
done me, and promised to procure my release on condition of my taking up my 
abode with him, for as he must be answerable for my fidelity, it necessarily ,fol- 
lowed, he said, that he should constantly have his eye upon me. I saw through 
his drift, but aware that I was almost entirely within his power, I gave my con- 
sent, and the next day I was restored to nominal freedom, for except that I was 
not confined in a dungeon, liberty was but a mere name ; I was constantly under 
restraint, and seldom allowed to go out alone. 

“ During this time, the events were progressing that were to bring the mo- 
narch to the scaffold, the projects were ripening day by day, and the agents and 
instruments carefully noted every proceeding, ingeniously turning the imbecility | 
and the vacillation of the court and the royalists to their own advantage, but | 
cautious not to precipitate affairs by any act of rashness. [ had been stigma- 
tized as a Spy, without meriting it; but I must own that now I felt a very pow- 
erful inclination to give the victims some warning of their danger, andas it was 
supposed that they meditated flight, as faras my information would go, to acce- 
lerate their design. But howto accomplish this was the difficulty, for I was so | 
narrowly watched, that I had seldom many minutes to myself, and then to whom | 
could [communicate it. Still the resolve continually operated upon my mind, | 
and my determination grew stronger and stronger to carry it into effect. 

“Lafayette had taken command of the Army of the North to oppose the Aus- 
trians and Prussians, but the Jacodins were not only jealous of his power, but | 
they also feared that, in order to thwart their schemes and save the king, he 
might be induced to favour the advance of the Allies ; for Lafayette had allied | 
himself to the Feuzllants, or Constitutionalists, as the least obnoxious party, 
though he must have been well aware of the inflexibility of the Court in ail that | 
concerned the maintenance of royalty. The General was much beloved by the | 
troops, and a bold and energetic step on his part might have saved the monarch. 
Mirabeau was dead, and his loss was severely felt by the Royalists, for latterly 
he had endeavoured to make reparation for his former hostility and violence ; and 
the new National Assembly, composed entirely of democrats—most of them ta- 
ken from the lower orders—were bent upon attaining popular svepremacy. 

“T have said that the Jacobins distrusted Lafayette ; but they went further— 
they united with the Girondins against him, and the same populace that had al- 
most idolized him was incited to execrate hisname. Eiforts were made to stir 
up strife amongst the troops, but without effect, though many ef the officers in 
correspondence with Robespierre tampered with the soldiers, at the same time 
that they acted as spies upon the General. Weary of the state of thraldom un- 
der which I laboured, and anxious to get away from it, I expressed a strong ‘le- 
sire to join the army, and, after repeatedly urging it, some of the leading Jaco- | 
bins promised to obtain a commission for me, with a strong recommendation to | 
the General, on condition that I used every endeavour to obtain a knowledge of | 
his movements, which I was to transmit tothe Club. I took time to consider of 
this, but at length acquiesced ; though I resolved to relate the whole particulars | 
to the General himself, and thereby enable him to defeat their plans. They | 
forced an oath upon me to be true and faithful to their cause, which I did not 
hesitate to take, for I had no alternative ; and I knew that the individuals who | 
enforced it would not scruple, for one moment, to break any condition that might | 
be imposed upon themselves. 

‘*My commission was obtained, and with the necessary recommendations and 
instructions, [ was also entrusted with a secret embassy to the officers in the 
Jacobin interest, though I afterwards ascertained that it was more to test my | 
sincerity than with any other intent. Under these circumstances, then, I again 
left Paris, in company with another (who, I concluded, had directions to watch 
| my proceedings,) and we eutered Compeigne about the very time that Lafayette | 
| did the same on his way to Paris to meet his enemies face to face. My letters 

of recommendation procured me an interview, but not in private ; and, though 
I sought it by various means, yet it seemed a thing altogether impossible. But 
the General was a keen discerner of human feelings when portrayed on the | 
countenance, and, just previous to his departure, he took me aside, and though it | 
was only for two minutes, and many eyes were even then upon us, the time | 
sufficed to tell him of his hazard—which he well knew—and the evil intentions | 
of the Jacobins. There was not the slightest change in his features ; and, di- 
recting me to proceed to head-quarters, he pursued his journey, and unexpected- | 
ly appeared in the capital, where he overawed the rebellious faction who sought 
his destruction. But the imbecility and vacillation of the Court ruined all his | 
efforts, and he again returned to the army ; but he was a changed, an altered | 
man. The short conversation I had with him at Compeigne brought us once 
more together, and I informed him of my wish to go to England. He request- 
ed me to remain a little longer, and promised to furnish me with the means, 
should his operations fail in inducing the troops to uphold the constitution 
| against the republicans; but unhappily the spirit was too strongly diffused 
amongst the soldiers, who despised the emigrants, and were apprehensive that | 
defection would restore the noblesse to power. 

‘“* August came, and intelligence reached the General that the Parisians had 
attacked the Tuilleries, and resolved to dethrone the king. His resolution was 
taken : he tried to arouse the army to revolt ; but he too became unsettled and 
shaken ; and, finding that his wishes could not be fully accomplished, he aban- | 
doned his command and fled towards the Austrians. A few hours before he | 
went, he ordered me on duty towards the coast, for the purpose of | 
facilitating my escape, and entrusted me with a small packet, which I was to 
| deliver to the Secretary of State assoon as I reached England. I was aware, 
| however, of the great diffieulty of getting away by the route of Calais, and, 

therefore, I took the earliest opportunity of changing my dress for that of a 
sailor, and with but few incidents worth relating, I reached Ostend, from whence 
| I got a passage across to Harwich ; and, without a moment’s delay, set out for 
the metropolis, and delivered my credentials into the hands of the private secre- | 
| tary to the Prime Minister of England. Mr. Pitt honoured me with an au- 
| dience, and well do I remember the quiet and gentlemanly manner in which he 
questioned me. I ascertained, however, that he was no stranger to what was 
| going on in France, though, on some points, my statements, served to explain 
several occurrences which had appeared rather inexplicable. He was pleased 
to compliment me for the service I had rendered, and expressed a wisn for a 
trustworthy agent to execute a secret mission, but to what part he did not then 
| say ; I not supposing that the suggestion was meant as a sort of indirect over- 
| ture to myself. He was at times extremely earnest in his manner, and was 
| evidently surprised when I described to him, as distinctly as I was able, the 
state of society, or rather the total want of social order, in Paris, and the hor- | 
rible scenes which disgraced the Parisians. 

““ After more than an bour’s conversatien, he requested me to leave my ad- 
dress with his secretary, and not to quit London without his knowledge. I} 
had, however, no place of residence, and, therefore, I promised to obtain lodg- | 
ings, and comply with the request. A sum of money was given me to pay my | 
expenses, and I Jost no time in procuring suitable apartments in Westminster, 
through the agency of a bill in the window of a hairdresser 














Here I remained 





several days, anxiously waiting for some communication, and, being lonely, 1 | 


| 


frequently in the shop of my landlord—who I soon discovered was as 
strongly imbued with the spirit of republicanism as the most determined of the 
sans culottes of Paris. He was an extremely shrewd clever fellow, with a 
ready flow of language, and never seemed to be at a loss fora reply. There 
was, moreover, a great deal of wit about him, anda perfect command of tem- 
per. Enthusiastic in his attachment to what he called ‘ liberty,’ it was the con- 
stant theme of his panegyric, and a disciple of Paine, he advocated all his doc- 
trines; and, as I had been personally acquainted with the author of The Rights 
of Man, I could freely converse with the little barber on the subject. Who or 
what I was I had kept in secrecy ; but, from the many circumstances of the 
French Revolution with which I was familiar, I prided myself—perhaps urged 
by vanity—on displaying my knowledge of passing events, which aroused the 
curiosity of my landlord, and rendered him rather troublesome ; yet he always 
expressed gratification, ‘when,’ as he said, ‘I honoured his boutique with my 
presence,’ and it was evident, from the deference I experienced from many of 
his customers, that he thought favourably of me. 

** Now, sir, I had heard treasonable language in France, uttered by French- 
men, but there was always a degree of frivolity in their mode of delivery and 
action, that in a great measure did away with apprehensions of their being in 
earnest ; but here, the stern denunciations of Englishmen, coming, as they did, 
with serious energy, had a far more appalling charaeter, and, in the course of 
a few hours, I have heard more astounding harangues to the passions—more 
deep heart-seated treason, than I ever heard in France ; and I really think that 
the place I was domiciled in was the very focus of attraction for all the disaffect- 
ed in that part of the metropolis; particularly of what was called *‘ The Cor- 
responding Society,’ whose object was annual parliaments and universal suffrage 
—the latter of which had been adopted in France, and subsequently led to the 
imprisonment and execution of the King. 

‘* Amongst the most violent who assembled at my landlord's was a trades- 
man, pretty well to do in the world, of the name of Joun Frost. He had been 
an associate and intimate friend of Paine, a companion of Joel Barlow, and a 
sort of toady to Dr. Priestly. The Rev. Horne Tooke was also a frequent vi- 
sitor ; and here it was again my fate, or my fortune, to become a confidant in 
revolutionary schemes of an extremely dangerous tendency, and to find that 
human nature was the same everywhere. At this time the streets of the me- 
tropolis were swarming with French emigrants, principally priests, and I had 
frequent opportunities of conversing with them, and showing them kindness, as 
far as my means extended. 

“Thad written to Dover, to inquire about Louisé, and, in reply, was inform- 
ed that they were utterly ignorant of what had become of her, as they had re- 
ceived no communication or intelligence whatever since her departure. Their 
letter, however, contained a pressing invitation to Dover, of which I determined 
to avail myself. I therefore waited upon Mr. Pitt’s Secretary, to inform him of 
my intention, and, at the same time, gave an intimation of what was progressing 
under the hairdresser’s reof; where I had seen pike-heads and daggers stored in 
a small apartment : and J have every reason to believe that it was from this de- 
pository that Mr. Burke obtained the weapon that he afterwards exhibited in 
the House of Commons. In fact, sir, England would have soon witnessed sceneg 
similar to those which were acting in France, but for the skilful master-spirit 
that rode triumphant over the storm. 

“*T went to Dover, and was cordially welcomed by my old associates and 
friends—nor did I forget Margaret ; for, desirous of a little quiet retirement, I 
tvok up my abode beneath this roof, having apprised the Secretary of my change 
of residence. A short time, however, sufficed to make me long for a more active 
life—I had been engaged in affairs of stirring thrilling interest, and, after a few 
days of quiet, solitude became distressing to me, and [| still earnestly cherished 
the hope of discovering Louisé. 

‘It was on acalm October evening that I was seated in this very room, 
writing letters to the Premier, and arranging in my mind the best plan for re- 
turning to Paris, when the door was opened by a servant in livery, who made 
inquiry after me, and being satisfied of my presence, he assisted a gentleman to 
alight from his horse, and the next minute Mr. Pitt himself entered. He was 


| dressed in a long blue frock-coat, with scarlet collar ; for he had been appoint- 
| ed by His Majesty Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and there was nothing in 


his appearance that could raise anidea as to his rank or quality. I would have 
testified my respect but he motioned me to exercise caution, and he sat chatting 
with me and Margaret, (who had no conception who he was,) for « considerable 
time, on common-place topics relative to the neighbourhood, and now and then 
making allusions tothe state of affairs in both France and England. On his de- 
parture he requested me to bear-him company a part of the way on the road to 
Walmer Castle, with which I readily complied. 

‘* It was a fine evening, and as he walked by my side, with the bridle of his 
horse, or rather pony, over his arm, he opened to me the business of his visit, 


| which was to engage me to go to Paris with a packet, which I was first of all 


to commit to memory, and, if necessity required it, to destroy the original. This 
packet, or its purport, I was to deliver into certain hands, and having gained 
what information J could, ~id obtained an answer to the despatch, ] was tomake 
the best of my way back by any means that appeared the most eligible. At 
parting he said, ‘instructions would be sent me on the following day, with the 
packet, and, after receiving them, I was not to delay a moment.’ Accordingly, 
on the following morning, a messenger brought them tu me, with an ample sup- 
ply of louis d’ora, and thus, sir, 1 commenced my career as a GoverNMENT Sev 
—[ To be Continued.} 
a 
THE CHINESE EXPEDITION. 

Siz Months with the Chinese Expedition; or, Leaves froma Soldier's Note- 
Book. By Lord Jocelyn, late Military Secretary to the China Mission. 
Murray. 

This little volume has arrived opportunely enough to ensurea welcome from 
the public It is, indeed, but a hasty superficial personal narrative ; bat still it 
tells us something about the proceedings at Chusan, which are at present all a 
mystery,and gives us a glimpse,however shadowy,of real life among the Chinese. 
We shall not detain our readers by one word of preliminary discussion ; the 
whole subject of the opium trade and the Chinese war has been over and over 


| again dragged through the House of Commens, and the best thing we can do 


for their entertainment, isto join the expedition at Singapore. The larger por- 
tion of the population of that town (which has hardly existed more than a quarter 
of a century, though its trade nearly equals that of Bombay,) are Chinese,— 
there, as everywhere, a most laborious and industrious people. 

** At the outskirts of the town they have established a bazaar, and built a jos- 
bonse or temple, which at the time of our first arrival was scarcely finished. 
Some of the carving of the woodwork in and around the building is beautifal, 
and cut with great taste and care; but the huge ungainly figures of devils and 
dragons, which stand in threatening attitudes around the altars, give a grotesque 


| appearance to a place of worship that is found in no other religion but the 


Buddhs. Placed between a blue and red devil, standing upwards of six feet 


| hign each, sits the figure of the Queen of Heaven, a gilded image richly dressed 


in embroidered China silks: this seemed to be the great object of their adora- 
tion; whilst on a high carved altar in front were sticks of incense burning in 
little pots filled with earth. The exterior of the building was tiled with green 
and porcelain, and the edges of the roofs ornamented with carving in the shape 
of animals, monsters, and flowers ; each gable end curling upwards was deeply 
cut like the cornice-work upon a Grecian pillar; and the whole, from the varied 
and gaudy colouring, and the high polish, had a novel and pleasing effect to the 
eye. Since J have seen many of the houses and temples of the Chinese, the 
paintings on the old china imported into England struck me as the best delinea- 
tion of the buildings and figures of these extraordinary people; and it is won- 
derful how correct they are in the main features.” 

One of the streets, even in this busy stirring town, is, it appears, wholly oc- 
cupied by shops for the sale of opium. 

‘One of the objects at this place,” says lord Jocelyn, “ that I had the curiosi- 
ty to visit, was the opium-stnoker in his heaven; and certainly it is a most 
fearful sight, although perhaps not so degrading to the eye as the drunkard from 
spirits, lowered to the level of the brute and wallowing in his filth. The idiot 
smile and death-like st#por however of the opium debauchee has something 
far more awful to the gaze than the bestiality of the latter. * * The 
rooms where they sit and smoke are surrounded by wooden couches, with pla- 
ces for the head to rest upon, and generally a side room is devoted to gam- 
bling. The pipe is areed of about an inch in diameter, and the aperture in the 
bowl for the admission of the opium is not larger than a pin’s head. The drug 
is prepared with some kind of conserve, and a very small portion is sufficient to 


| charge it, one or two whiffs being the utmost that can be inhaled from a single 


pipe, and the smoke is taken into the lungs as from the hcokah in India. On a 
beginner, one or two pipes will have an effect, but an old stager will continue 
smoking for hours. At the head of each couch is placed asmall lamp, as fire 
must be held to the drug during the process of inhaling ; and, from the difficul- 


| ty of filling and properly lighting the pipe, there is generally a person who 


waits upon the smoker to perform the office. A few days of this feartul luxury 
when taken to excess, will give a pallid and haggard look to the face; and a 
few months, or even weeks, will change the strong and healthy man into little 


, better than an idiot skeleton. The pain they suffer when deprived of the drug, 


after long habit, no language can explain; and it is only when to a certain de- 
gree under its influence that their faculties are alive. In the houses devoted to 
their ruin, these infatuated people may be seen at nine o'clock in the evening ia 
all the different stages. Some entering half distracted to feed the craving appe- 
tite they had been obliged to subdue during the day ; others laughing and talk- 
ing wildly under the effects of a first pipe ; whilst the couches around are filled 
with their different occupants, who lie languid with an idiot smile upon thew 
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countenance, too much under the influence of the drug to care for passing 
events, and fast merging to the wished for consummation, — The last scene in 
this tragic play is generally a room in the rear of the building, a species of 
dead-house, where lie stretched those who have passed into the state of bliss 
the opium-smoker medly seeks—an emblem of the long sleep to which he is 
indly hu ing.” 
i ‘the wy ‘moment of anchoring off Chusan, a circumstance occurred 
which brings vividly before us the crowding population of the Celestial Em- 


e. 

a When the tide ebbed, we found ourselves anchored amidst a forest of fisher- 
men’s nets, which covered the sea for many miles ; and the vessels of the poor 
fishermen soon came alongside, with their owners in great tribulation at the un- 
intentional havoc we had occasioned.” 

The few particulars of interest relating to the capture of Chusan, were made 
public at the time, but the first impressions of a European on entering the town 
may be welcome :— ; 

“The ramparts were found strewed with pikes, matchlocks, and a species of 
fire-rocket, arrow-headed ; and on the parapets, packets of quick-lime were 
packed up, to blind the eyes of the barbarians had they endeavored to mount the 
walls. The main street was nearly deserted, except here and there, where the 
frightened people were performing the kowtow as we passed. On most of the 
houses was placarded ‘ Spare our lives ;’ and on entering the jos-houses were 
seen men,women and children,on their knees,burning incense to the gods ; and al- 
though protection was promised them,their dread in no manner appeared relieved. 
Many were 

~ we afterwar 
ing natives, not by the legitimate owners. 
house ; the gates leading to the entrance-yard were painted with huge ungain- 
ly figures, denoting, they said, Justice and Punishment. On one side was | the 
Room of Justice, and thumbscrews and rattans were seen lying about. The 
path to the inner apartment, called the Hall of Ancestors, Jay through an open 
court, round which were the offices of the government clerks. Some letters 
and papers half finished showed the haste with which they had evacuated the 
town. 
to a trellised walk, at tae south end of which was the hall. Here on the couch- 
es were the pipes half smoked, and the little cups filled with the untasted tea ; 
cloaks, mandarin's caps, and swords lay about in confusion. Following up our 
research we at last came to the apartments of the ladies : these rooms were cu- 
riously furnished, and strewed with clothes of all descriptions and for all purpo- 
ses. Silks, fans, china, little shoes, crutches, and paint-pots—the articles of a 
Chinese lady’s toilette—lay tossed in a sad and telltale melée ; and many of these 
fairy shoes were appropriated by us as lawful ood [plunder.”’] 

‘“‘ The streets are narrow, and many of the houses are dry rubbed, and po- 
lished outside ; but the roufs are the most picturesque part of the buildings. 
Many of the respectable houses have pretty gardens attached to them, with a 
high wall shutting them out entirely from the town. The interior ef some of 
the houses were fouud beautifully furnished and carved ; one that is now inha- 
bited by the governor, and believed to be the property of a literary character, 
was, when first opened, the wonder and admiration of all. The different apart- 
ments open round the centre court, which is neatly tiled; the doors, window- 
frames, and pillars that support the pent-roof, are carved in the most chaste 
and delicate style, aad the interior of the ceiling and wainscot are lined with 
fret-work, which it must have required the greatest nicety and care to have ex- 
ecuted. The furniture was in the same keeping, denoting a degree of taste the 
Chinese have not in general credit for with us. The bed-places in the sleep- 
ing apartments of the ladies were large dormitories, for they can hardly be called 
beds ; at one corner of the rvom is a separate chamber, about eight feet square 


found the goods principally carried away were taken by plunder- 


and the same in height; the exterior of this is usually painted red, carved, and | 
gilt; the entrance !s through a circular aperture, thiee feet in diameter, with 


sliding panels; in the interior isa couch, of large proportions covered with a 
soft mat and thick curtains of mandarin silk; the inside of the bed is polished 
and painted, and a little chair and table are the remaining furniture of this ex- 
traordinary dormitory. Many of the public buildings excited great astonishment 
among those who fancied they were in a half-barbarous country. Their public 
arsenals were found stocked with weapons of every description, placed with the 
greatest neatness and regularity in their different compartments; the clothes 
for the soldiers were likewise ticketed, labelled, and packed in large presses ; 
and the arrows, which from their size and strength drew _particalar attention, 
were carefully and separately arranged. ‘To each arsenal is attached a fire-en- 
gine, similar to those used in our own country. The government pawnbroker’s 
shop was also a source of interest ; in it were found dresses and articles of eve- 
ry kind, evidently things belonging to the upper as well as to the lower classes, 
for many of the furs here taken were of valuable descriptions; each article had 
the owner’s name attached, and the date of its being pawned ; this is another of 
the plans of the local government for raising their supplies.” 

One of the native compradores, or purveyors, having been carried off when 
foraging in the interior, parties were despatched in different directions, in the 
hope of recovering him—and we thus get an insight into the country. The paths 
are everywhere alike—paved with square blocks of stone, of sufficient breadth 
to allow three persons to walk abreast. After traversing the paddy fields for 
some miles, the road wound up the side of a mountain, by an easy fiight of steps. 
The surrounding country was here covered with the tea plant, cotton, dwarf oak, 
and the arbutus, while on the lofty summit were green pastures :— 

‘Here and there, as if dropped at random upon the sides of the hills, were 
clumps of fine trees ; and peeping through their thick foliage, the roofs of hou- 
ses and temples diversified the scene. Amongst many of the béautiful groves 
of trees which here invite the wanderer to repose, spots are selected as the 
resting-places of mortality ; and gazing on these tranquil scenes, where the 


, the amiable friends to whom Capt. Basil Hall heretofore introduced them :— 

, & “One of the transports, called the Indian Oak, had been sent from Chusan 

, in the month of July, or beginning of August, with the letters of the expedi- 

posting down the back lanes into the country with their spoil, for | 
8 


At last we came to the Chumpin’s | 


| declare that they do not believe that a single nail of the vessel that was driven 
Passing through the court we entered a guardhuuse, which led again | 


| Jesty. 


| doubtful, whether they could make efficient preparation. 


, derations ; not without the hope of a return at no very distant period. 
| course of a sufficiently wandering life I have no where found more striking 


| niable virtues have been underrated by the English party. 

















native rajahs when travelling through India. Inside this screen were eight the Luge. trast of -seameoat lending fallow and useless for years along..t 
small tents, in each of wnat table and forms were placed. These formed | road. More scientific cultivation double the produce of the soil—the oo 
an oval ; and in the centre was erected a canvas cottage, of rather an ingenious | cation of their children would be deemed a mount objec 3 


tion would cease to withdraw the attention of the husbandmen and 

from their real interests; nor would the congregations in leaving their churches 
have their religious contemplations distu by the oratory of the agitator. 
Under the military shield of England the Canadians would once more enjoy 
happiness which her rule conferred on them at the first; which they often 
gratefully acknowledged, and of which they are stil! worthy. 

The elections throughout the Province are now over, aud I am very happy 
to inform you that the ral result is most satisfactory. This half of Canada, 
which in the palmy days of Papineau was wont to return eighty of his vassa!s in 
a house of eighty-eight—leaving one-eleventh of the members to represent the 
British fourth of the population—has now sent in twenty constitutional mem- 
bers out of forty-two. Although I regret to observe that the old reforming op- 
position, assisted by the influence of the Government, have generally succeeded 
in the upper part of the Province against the conservatives, yet on the point of 
the Union, both parties will be equally adverse to any factious opposition to its 
being carried into full effect and allowed a fair trial. Thus, then, we may fairly 
anticipate a strong majority on the side of the government. Being acquainted 
with one half of the members, personally, and having taken some pains to as- 
certain the character and political sentiments of the rest, I would venture to 
affirm that this majority will amount to between twenty-five and thirty. 

In my last letter to the Albion it was mentioned that the first to open the ball 
in a violent address to his old constituents at Terrebonne was Mr. Lafontaine, a 
very respectable legal gentleman of Montreal. By this proceeding he became 
the fugleman of the rump of the old w -headed Assembly, and set an exam- 
ple likely to be imitated by the rest. The result has been what was anticipa- 
ted, und several candidates have followed his motions. A general election 
committee was formed in Quebec, which soon issued instructions to the various 
counties, insisting on no candidate being returned who would not pledge himself, 
like Mr. O'Connell, to the repeal of the Union. The composition o this com- 
mittee was somewhat singular, a hasty coalition having been formed between 
men who had been bitter political adversaries three months before, and who had 
pulled each other to pieces in the papers, of which three were editors, with 
much acharnement and hearty ill-will Although in point of respectability I 
Eannot institute any comparison between this body and the celebrated committee 
of the three Tailors of Tooley street, who wrote ‘‘ We, the people of England,” 
yet it is certain that at least one son of the shears sat upon it, to cut out the 
political pattern of a true representative. It may here be remarked that this 
committee hardly practised what it preached; for whilst it commanded that no 
candidate who would not pledge himself to the repeal of the Union should be 
returned, it gave all its influence, unasked, to the return of a loyal gentleman, 
now one of the representatives of Quebec, witnout any pledge whatever. 

The generality of the elections have been peaceable and orderly, but I regret 
to say that in several instances riots have taken place and lives have been lost. 
Some candidates, and amongst the rest Mr. Lafontaine, though certain of suc- 
cess had the business gone on peaceably, seeing batches of electors armed with 
sticks and preparing for a combat, honourably and humanely gave - up the con- 
test. In these riots, as usual, each party accuses the other of commencing the 
outrage ; so that it is impossible to pronounce which should bear the blame be- 
fore the truth is elicited by legal sifting. ‘ 

In our good city of Quebec we have not had the slightest disturbance during 
a well contested and protracted election of six days duration. The most cour- 
teous demeanour was observed by the four candidates to each other, the great- 
est impartiality by the returning officer, and the whole proceedings passed off 
most peaceably. This was the more meritorious considering that the feelings 
of the inhabitants had been a good deal excited by the recent promulgation of 
an ordinance of the Governor disfranchising the inhabitants of the suburbs of 
Montreal and Quebec ; or rather, transferring their votes from the city to the 
county hustings. In the course of minute observation during the bustling 
suffered wrong on both sides ; having never been told the honest and unflatter-| week of the election, I did not notice one drunken person amongst the masses 
ing truth by the influential individuals whose interests depended on deceiving | that filled the streets. Here was indeed the trial and triumph of the Temper- 
them, or they have been told it unsympathizingly and harshly by the people on | ance Societies. May it be lasting! Though we all know the proverbial ferti- 


description ; whilst at the upper end, concealed by another screen, stood the 
tent of conference. This was lined with yellow silk (the royal colour,) and 
worked with the arms of the empire at the back. The interpreters and Capt. 
Elliot remained with the commission, whilst the rest of the officers and gen- 
tlemen sought the different tents around, in which the lower orders of manda- 
rins were busy preparing a breakfast for the party ; for it was an extraordinary 
thing in this visit, that everything was apparently done by mandarirs—none of 
their servants being admitted. The meal consisted of numerous little plates, 
piled one upon the top of the other, containing birds’-nest soup, sea-slugs, 
| sharks’ fins, hard boiled “eggs, whose interiors were far advanced to chicken- 
hood, and dressed fish ; these were the greatest delicacies. This is but asmall 
portion of the supply: for at the table where I had the honour to partake of 
the good fare there were no less than thirty of these little saucers. These 
breakfasts were spread in the different tents, and each was intended to stay the 
ravenous appetites of five barbarians.” 
The result, or rather no-result, of these interviews, and the subsequent re- 
moval of the negotiators to Canton, are facts well known; and little else re- 
mains to be told. Our readers, however, may not be sorry to meet once again 


ton, and was unfortunately wrecked on the coast of Great Loo Choo. Luckily 
for the wrecked mariners they fell into the hands of goed Samaritans, fer the 
kindness of the natives exceeded all that has hitherto been known. They 
stood on the beach ready to receive them with open arms, changed their drip- 
ping clothes for their own, brought them into their houses and fed them, and, 
£ot contented with this, wandered along the coast, endeavouring to pick up the 
articles washed from the vessel, returning them to the right owners, who all 


on shore was appropriated by a native without permission. Their greatest anx- 
iety was to send home the remains to Queen Victoria,and at length they decided 
upon building a junk of her relics to send to England, as they said, tu her ma- 
She came into Chusan in the beginning of October, and seemed rather 
a pretty vessel, although the sailors had painted upon the stern the ‘ Folly.’” 
The only political facts of importance to be collected from this work are, 
that the Chinese were wholly unprepared for that war which was the inevitable 
consequence of their own arrogant and presumptuous folly ; and that it is very 
They have, however, 


had powerful allies in procrastination and sickness. 





CANADIAN POLITICS. 
To the Editor of the Albion. Quebec, 8th April, 1841. 


My pear Sir,—After fourteen years residence in Canada, during which I 
have not been an inattentive spectator of what was passing around me, I am 
now about to quit thiscountry. I shall leave it with regret, from many consi- 


In the 


worth than amongst those numerous individuals with whom I am intimate, and 
who have honoured me with their friendship. Never, also, had I associated 
with a more simple minded, moral, and happy peasantry than during the early 
years of my Canadian peregrinations. Before my departure ] take up my pen, 
according to your wish, to give you a valedictory sketch of the present political 
condition and future prospect of the Province. 

It appears to me that the poor people of the lower part of this United Pro 
vince have been more sinned against than sinning, and their credulity and siin- 
plicity most feully abused by their own leaders; whilst their quiet and unde- 
They have thus 








| the other side, so as to create irritation and not to produce conviction. One party | lity of good resolutions, yet it must be acknowledged that in this solemn and 


has sought for many long years to pervert their innocence, and make them be- | public pledge of amendment, on so large a scale and fortitied by such guards 
lieve they were wickedly oppressed and tyrranized; whereas, since they came | and sanctions, we may fain hope to see the ground prepared for some thing 
under British rule no shadow of wrong or injustice ever passed over their mag- better, namely, the good seed of moral and religious principles, producing nut 

nificent valley. The other party has shocked their feelings by calling them | merely abstinence from drink, but every good work. ; ; 
universally rebels and traitors. Would that the happy mean could be followed| A great outcry has been made here with respect to the disfranchisement of 
by the zealots on both sides! | these suburbs, pursuant to powers vested in the Governor, by the Union Act to 
Yet plausibilities, as was natural, have not been wanting by both parties; | define the limits of the cities. Now it is not strictly disfranchisement, since oa- 
and the habitans have listened, with the peculiar avidity of the race from which | ly a few leaseholders have been absolutely deprived of their right of voting ; 
they sprung, to the too flattering representations of the demagogues who cajoled | but it cannot be denied that it is a very strong measure, and one that will scarce- 
them to their hurt. Even now, they cling to the dglusion that during the late | ly be approved in England. Yet it is only analogous to the general spirit of 
troubles their conduct, generally, was altogether blameless ; and because eight | the reduction of the Constituencies by the Union Act. Formerly the lower 
tenths of them, or perhaps more, did not rise in arms, the criminal passivity of | town of Quebec, including the greater part of these suburbs, returned two 

those who witnessed their neighbours running into rebellion without an effort to| members, whieh the Union Bill sirack off. 

restrain them or a murmur of disapprobation, has even been deemed meritorious.} The fact is, I believe, that Lord Sydenham, though invested with the au- 
| By a sad moral obliquity of vision they have looked upon misprision of treason | thority of marking the limits of the Corporations recognized by the Act, hesi- 
| as a virtue, and were taught to doubt the criminality of the treason itself, the | tated for some time whether he would use it in a way that was sure to be an- 
| fruitful parent of all other crimes, so powerful were the sophistications of the| popular. Perhaps he waited to see what turnthe elections were likely to take, 
| Papineau doctrines on their minds, and their conviction that the government, and the spirit of the electioneeritg addresses in this part of the Province. And 
| durst not hang a man for rising in rebellion, that,at the time of the executions at| I do not much wonder, when he observed several of the old leaders, the most 
| Montreal, it was generally believed in the country parishes the whole proceeding | bitterly hostile to the supremacy of English Institutions, and some tainted with 
| strong suspicion of treasonable practices in 1837 and '38, again acquiring popu- 


| was a fiction and the criminals were hung in effigy. ; L 
A new vista now opens to the people of this country, affording a prospect of | lar confidence, and soaring to “ bad eminence,” that he should use the consti- 


| prosperity ; and were the persons who are again employed in exciting disaffec- 
sweet clematis and fragrant flowers help to decorate the last home of man, the | tion and hatred of the government to change their tactics, this prosperity might 
most careless eye cannot fail to mark the beauties of the grave. * * | be reaclied, and all would yet be well. Why will not these gentlemen take an 
The natives of this island do not inter their dead as in the southern provinces ; | enlarged view of the conduct of Great Britain to her Colonies all over the 
but the corpse is placed upon the ground in a wooden coffin, covered with a | world, and apply it here? What interest can she have but in their well doing ? 
lid, easily removed, highly polished, round which the wild flowers and creepers | She might rule them now as other nations do, and as she herself did in times of 
blossom. In most of the houses we eutered on the island, these large boxes | political ignorance, with a despotic rod, under which the popular voice could 
were the first object that met the eye in the entrance chainber. In the tenant- | not be heard; but she has liberally and almost universally given them repre- 
ed graves which curiosity induced us to open, the body appeared dyessed as in | sentative constitutions modeled after her own,and from the abuse of the large 
life, the pipe and tobacco lay on the breast, and loaves and rice at the uncon- | liberties thus guaranteed, have arisen the chief embarrassments of their mutual 
scious head.” | relations. 
As the party advanced, the inhabitants every where fled before them :— Deeply delighted should I be were I to hear some such good advice as the 
* The houses were all deserted except one, which appeared to belong \o the | following honestly given to the French Canadians. ‘* Magnanimous England, 
head man of the district: it was buried ina grove of paim and citron trees, and | when she conquered, did not enslave us. She gave us unsolicitedly a constitu- 
other shrubs unknown to us; and surrounded by a garden where the Cape jes- | tion of government securing our liberties, our properties, our institutions, and 
samine and other sweet flowers perfumed the neighbourhood. The building was | our religion, This charter, in isolating us from our fellow subjects, tended to 
a good specimen of their country dwellings ; on entering through a large wood- | foster vain notions of preserving our peculiar and distinctive Tellanelicy, as a 
en gateway we found a yard or court, surrounded on two sides by different out. | feudal Oasis on this continent ; and this, though most kindly intended, did not 
houses serving as granaries and places to dry fruit, whilst the remaining sides | work for our permanent good. Evil-minded men acquired an ascendancy over 
were the apartments of the family and the Hall of Ancestors. a room used in | us, and misled us, from the unjust confidence we placed in their talents, and the 
common by all the members of the household. The reason of the large size of | purity of their motives; whereas they were influenced by sordid feelings of 
these farm-houses is obvious, when it istaken into consideration that they ge- | lnere, self-aggrandizement, and ambition. They pushed us into disaffection, 
nerally contain a father, mother, sons, their wives and children. The front of | sedition, treason,and rebellion,and then basely abandoned us; and notwithstand- 
the Hall of Ancestors was prettily trellised over, and rested on pillars dry rub- | ing that the first lamentable out-break was speedily suppressed, the same 
bed and carved ; the interior of this large room was surrounded with matted sofas ; | evil influences produced a second insurrection. Our Constitution was then 
and little tables stood in the centre, on which were placed the tea-cups and pipes. | suspended, and we were ptaced under an arbitrary but benignant government. 
Under the projecting roof was seated a venerable man, with a long white beard | A new Constitution has now been framed by the wisdom of the Imperial 
betokening him to be a grandfather, for they never permit its growth until that | Legislature, uniting us to the Province from which we were separated before. 
period. ‘The rest appeared to have fled; andhe looked so lonely and desolate, | Many wise persons believe that this proceeding will tend ultimately to the great 
with the tears streaming down his withered face, that, although, from a circum- | advantage of both, if factious men do not pervert this boon to evil, as they did 
stance mentioned by the interpreter, we were convinced that the compradore | before the former Constitution. It is true that in the framing of this new 
had been taken in the neighbourhood of the village, we could not find it in| Charter of union, perfect reciprocity between the parties has not been observ- 
our hearts to capture this patriarch, although he proved to be the elder of the | ed; but we were not in a condition to expect it; for two consecutive and 
district, and ackaowledged having heard the people carrying off the man the causeless rebellions could not be suffered to pass in any Country, without some 
previous morning.” temporary or permanent abridgment of the popular liberties. But we have 
After traversing the country in all directions for several days, the parties re- | strong reason to expect from the generosity of the mother country, that a few 
turned without the compradore. The fleet now proceeded to the mouth of the | years steady good conduct on our part would obliterate the recollection of the 
Peiho, and Capt. Eiliot had an interview with Kea’shen :— past, and that those modifications of the Union compact would then be made, 
“* & bridge of boats had been constructed for our use across the mud flat ; | which our greater population and larger fiscal income might require. ‘These, 
and a narrow pathway leading some hundred yards from the shore brought us | the experience of the past tells us, we can never obtain by threats and vio- 
to an encampment, which had been thrown up for the reception of the mission. | lence. 
A blue screen was placed at the entrance, so as to hide the interior from the| ‘ Be assured that the notion of building up alittle feudal France on this con- 


gaze of the public, and here we were met by many more mandarins, and mar- | tinent, is as impossible as for a stream to preserve its freshness in the ocean 
shalled into the presence of Kea'’shen; he rose at our entrance, and received | Let us then abandon the fond delusion at once and for ever. Our effete and 
the mission with great courtesy and civility. Indeed, the manners of these high antiquated institutions must give way to the spirit of the age and the progress 
mandarins would have done honour to any courtier in the most polished court ‘of | of light and knowledge. We have too long hesitated to give the country, be- 
Europe. He begged us to remain covered, and was introduced to each person | neath whose sway Providence has paced us for wise purposes, the full loy- 
separately, and expressed his hopes that the supplies had been received by the | alty of our hearts, and find this policy as hurtful to our interests as it is un- 
squadron. He made some excuse for our reception in the tents, but intimated | generous and uncongenial with our nature. Let us then now do what is alike 
that Tarkou was some distance from the ianding-place. Judging from appear- | our duty and our interest—let us sincerely and devotedly attach ourselves to 
ance, he might have been a man of forty, and looked, what he is said to be by | Great Britain.” 

his countrymen, a person of great ability ; his tail,—the Chinese appendage to} Were these obvious and salutary truths brought steadily and systematically 
men of all ranks except priests,—was remarkable from its length, and the care | before the minds of the people, I think a great change would take place ; for | 
that was evidently bestowed upon it. He was dressed in a blue silk robe, with firmly believe that the bulk of the population is now strongly inclined to poli- 
a worked girdle ; on his legs were the white satin boots common to all the high- | tical repose. Wicked men would still act wickedly, no doubt ; but the mass 
er orders; his head was covered with a mandarin summer cap, made of a fine | here is good. The undeceived habitans would see the course of events with 
straw ; in it was placed the deep red coral button, denoting the rank of the | an unjaundiced eye. Now, all improvement must be forced on them—then, 
wearer, and the peacock’s feather drooping between the shoulders. On the | they would gladly co-operate in the good work. Roads, husbandry, farming 
whole, his dress was plain ; but the mandarins when in full costume, judging | utensils, would all assume a new aspect; and the European or American stran- 
from specimens taken at Chusan, must have a very gorgeous appear- } ger would no longer smile at their ploughs, carts and sleighs,—his feelings 
ance. The encampment was surrounded with a high canvass wall, re- : 


; would not be tortured by their capéts—he would not be struck with the un- 
sembling that which encircles the private apartments of great men and | skilful waste of the powers of the horse or ox, nor would his eye be pained by 


tutional power he possessed to clip their wings. 

Much clamour has also been raised at seeing several officers of the Civil 

Government successful in being returned members for several places in the Pro- 
vince. Ican have no possible interest in the matter, farther than that wish 
which every patriotic individual must entertain for the establishment of good 
government and the permanent welfare of this country ; and I rejoice to wit- 
ness the success of these gentlemen. It may not suit the taste of “the fierce 
democracy” nor the genius of Republican institutions, to have placeholders 
sitting down with the Representatives of the People who do not hold office ; 
but it is in perfect accordance with English constitutional principles and usages, 
expedites the transaction of public business, and promotes harmony between 
the two bodies of the Legislature, and between them and the Executive. As 
I have before observed, one of the chief objects of Papineau was to exclude of- 
ficers of the Government from the Assembly ; well knowing that thus he would 
weaken the one and strengthen the other. Unfortunately he succeeded in doing 
both. 
_ Some of the French-Canadian candidates, comme d'ordinaire, have been in- 
veighing bitterly, in the good old Papineau style, against the English and local 
governments and have been particularly acrimonious towards Lord Sydenham. 
if I were his Lordship I would be proud of being the object of their abuse ; 
for no Governor was ever yet praised by these gentry ualess for some act of 
severity to the British inhabitants, some obstacle interposed against emigra- 
tion, some weak and futile concession to their demands, some catch-word of 
pseudo-liberalism, or some other act of petty treason against England. One 
honest fellow, a Mr. Turcotte, a penniless Avocat of Three Rivers, candidate 
for the County of St. Maurice, spoke out like a man, atthe recent election. He 
praised the late House of Assembly—admired the 92 Resolutions—justified the 
insurrections—lamented their failure—and swore he for one was ready to begin 
again, and hoped they would have better luck. Yet this madman, without a 
sous of property—as | am informed, and indeed partly know, and admitted to 
stand as a candidate by some juggle, was returned by a large majority. Verily 
the severe lessons in their neighbourhood have been thrown away on the 
Electors of St. Maurice. 

Tho half of the Representatives of the Lower St. Lawrence will take their 
seats, pledged to disturb the present settlement of the Provirce, do all in their 
power to repeal the Union, and expunge the ordinances of the Special Council 
from the Provincial Statute Book. [ am inclined to attach very little importance 
to these threats and vapourings. There will no doubt be much palaver, as some 
ofthese gentlemen are interminable speakers ; and one of them has been known 
to hold his unfortunate friend hy the button in the drawing-room, where a party 
was assembled for dinner, and not relax his gripe for an hour, when the poor 
detenu found the meal over and the fruit on the table. But they will have little 
influence in the new Legislature ; and as to persuading it to petition for the re- 
peal of the Union, they have not the least chance of success. Upper Canada 
has made too good a bargain to allow it to be broken; and I venture to prophecy 
that their repeal and Mr. O’Connell’s will happen about the same day—namely, 

the first of the Greek Calends 
| As may be fairly presumed, the first contest in the new House of Assembly 
will be on the choice of a Speaker. It is rumoured that there will be three can- 
didates, Sir Allen McNab, formerly Speaker of the Upper Canada Assembly, 
the Hon. John Neilson, and the Hon. George Moffatt. An imprudent speech, 
made on the hustings, at Hamilton, by the former gentleman, in which he show- 
ed more of a petulant and mercenary spirit than he was believed to possess, will 
turn the chances against him. Mr. Neilson possesses great talents, knowledge 
of Parliamentary law, and long legislative experience, with equal ability to speak 
in French and English. But, (alas, these buts will intrude!) he is so decided 
a partizan, and has taken lately so prominent a part in opposition to the Union 
Act, and acrimonious hostility against the Provincial Government, that neither 
could the necessary impartiality be looked for in the Speaker's chair filled by 
him, nor the necessary harmony between the Speaker and the Governor. The 
third gentleman, therefore, me judice, is the man. I know not whether Mr 
Moffatt would undertake to discharge the onerous duties of Speaker; but of 
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this Iam well persuaded, that if he consents to the wish of his friends to be- 
come a candidate he will perform them well. He, also, possesses large Parlia- 
mentary experience—is a gentleman of independent fortune, excellent private 
character, dignified presence, enlarged mind, and devoted attachment to the true 
interests of this country. 

Great exertions are now making to effect an extensive emigration to Cana- 
da this year; and the English Government appears at last to be convinced that 
this must be made, bona fide, a national object ; to be systematically undertaken 
and carried out at whatever cost. Now isthe favourable time. No drain from 
hence to the States may be apprehended, for such, unfortunately isthe depres- 
sion of all interests there that a considerable stream set in last summer the other 
way, and 1300 emigrants arrived at Kingston and other parts from thence. In- 
stead of most unwisely lending itself to the anti-British feeling of the 
Lower Canada Assembly, and sanctioning their iniquitous tax upon emi- 

ts, had the Government erased the word “ poll tax of five  shil- 
ings and put “Premium” in its place, bow different would be the 
state of this Province now? I have no doubt from the well known 
sentiments of Lord Sydenham, and his patronage of the indefatigable Dr. Rolph, 
that he has strongly urged on Lord John Russell the necessity of appropriating 
£50,000 or £60,000 annually to this object of such vital consequence to the 
relief of the Mother Country, and the healthy growth of this promising scion. 

It is said that this nobleman will go home towards the close of the present 

ear, as the climate is too severe for hisrather delicate health. By that time 
he will probably have left the new constitution in a train of steady and harmo- 
nious movement. Lord Sydenham will secure to himself a high political name 
by his enlightened 2 remy. labours here, amidst many obstacles and dif- 
ficulties ; and if the Whigs remain in office and Lord John Russell succeed to 
the Premiership, he has a very good chance of being made Secretary for the 
colonies. This event would be of vast consequence to Canada; with the true 
position of which, and all its wants, capabilities, and interests, he is so well ac- 
quainted. His own character and individual happiness must be henceforward 
largely identified with its prosperity. The Union is his great measure, and in 
the Colonial Office he would be able to superintend its working, strengthen any 
weak points, remove factious obstructions, and make it what it is fitted to be 
—conducive to the peace and welfare of Canada, the harmony of British Ame- 
rica, the commercial and maritime interests of the Mother Country, and the 
enlargement of her power and reputation on this continent and all over the 
world. 

The excitement of our elections being now over, public attention is once more 
directed to the citical state of the relations between Great Britain and the 
States, in which Canada is so vitally interested. An intense feeling of having 
received aggravated wrong from your side of the border is entertained here 
universally by the British party, and by the most respectable and intelligent 
persons of the other race. Many go farther and apply the maxim, “ Those who 
injure ever hate the injured” to the Federal Government. Such persons be- 
lieve that war is inevitable—that the pretension of the United States to pio- 
mote the spread of Republicanism among neighbouring countries, per fas aut 
nefas, and the practice of supporting the cause uf every sans culottes who 
shouts “ Liberty” in emerging from a jail, are incompatible with any perma- 
nent relations of international friendship. For my part I think they are a little 
Quixotic in these matters, and I suspect that General Harrison finds the pa- 
triots and sympathisers as embarrassing as the knight of the rueful countenance 
found the liberated galley slaves. But there will not, there can not, there must 

not, be another parricidal and fratricidal war between America and England! 
Your President and his cabinet, and many others, will devise means to avert, 
honourably, so dreadful acalaiaity. I have seen too much of the unspeakable 
horrors of war not to shudder at the possibility of England and America once 
more tearing each other to pieces, and spilling the rich blood which once warmed 
the same noble heart ! 

This is the last communication you will receive from this Province for some 
years ; but wherever he goes, the much loved journal will be your old correspon- 
dent’s companion ; and he does not despair of finding matter for farther contri- 
butions to its classic columns. It will go hard, even, if the ensuing summer pass 
over without some account of his piscatorial rambles being found therein ; consi- 
dering that you flatter him by the assurance that these papers are catching with 
your subscribers. MiLEs. 


GERMAN SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This Society celebrated its 57th anniversary on the 11th of March, by a 
Dinner at the City Hotel. About one hundred of the members sat down, the 
President of the Society, C. W. Faber, Eéq., in the chair, surrounded by the 

ests, among whom we noticed the Presidents of the Societies of St. George, 

t. Andrews, Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, St. Nicholas, St. David, and the 
French Benevolent Society. 

The Rev. Mr. Stohlmann asked a blessing, and the Rev. Mr. Bokum re- 
turned thanks. 

The excellent band of Messrs. Rebhnn and Schneider played a number of the 
finest Germun airs, overtures, and waltzes, during dinner, and at intervals during 
the evening, contributing greatly to exhilarate the assembly. 

After the removal of the cloth, the President, before giving the first toast, ad- 
dressed the members in the following terms :— 

Fellow members of the German Society, to your good opinion I owe the ho- 
nour of occupying this chair, and however sensible of my inability to do justice 
to the office, I will endeavour to fulfil its duties to the best of my power, and 
rely on your indulgence for my deficiencies. { hope that every one of you will 
join his endeavors to mine to render this festive evening one which we may not 
oy enjoy, but love to remember. 

now call on you to fill your glasses to our first toast, which needs no pre- 
face of mine, siuce it strikes home to every German heart. 
** Deutschland, unser Vaterland.” 

This was most enthusiastically received, and followed by the appropriate 
ong — “Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?” 

he next toast was responded to with equal feelings. 

‘* America, the land we live in!”—Air. Hail Columbia, happy land. 

Then followed :—* The President cf the United States,” which was received 
with enthusiasm. 

“The city of New York—the pride of the western hemisphere,” was the 
4th regular toast, after which the fine march of the German Jefferson Guard 
was played. 

5th Toast. Our sister societies and their respected representatives, who have 
this day honored us with their presence. 

Charles Edwards, Esq., President of the St. George’s Scociety, thus ac- 
knowledged the toast. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The St. George’s Society, through me, their 
representative, tender you greetings and congratulations; and for my own part, 
although three or four years, with their eventful realities, have passed since 
I had the honour to appear at your secial board, yet I come to-night as to an 
old and familiar banquet, among old and familiar friends; proud of my com- 
panions ; proud of my Saxon origin; ready, as a knight of St. George, to 
quaff a cup of wine to the good and great of Germany ; and willing, as a bro- 
ther in a holy cause, to link hand to heart to make perfect the chain of charity. 
Alive, thus, to the things of to-night, and desirous of giving you an honest sen- 
timent in a return pledge, I feel I cannot do better than offer one that will have 
an interest with all present. I say ‘one,’ though it takes in many. The 
Student of Germany, Mr. President, cannot be an unthankful toast with any 
here ; for, while some hug that student to their hearts in the character of a 
son, others cling to him from brotherhood and the pride of friendship. And 
well may pride be with that student himself. The glory of Germany is around 
him ; made up of the bright lights of the olden time, and the lamps of his own 
day. Let the student of Germany turn to whatever art or science he may, 
some ‘powerful genius appears ready to cheer and to guide. Should our student 
desire to lay hold of other lands and weigh their productions and their worth, 
the mind of Humbolt can be brought to bear. If painting or sculpture take 
him from active life, he shall find many a modern Durer and Winkelman to 
teach him how to get into the soul through silent touches of art. If Romance 
take your student ito her restless keeping, he shall find each rock and stream, 
each tree and tower, telling him of some Roland brave and maiden fair. Should 
Poetry claim him for her own, he shall find encouragement from the life of the 
mighty author of Faust, and go on, believing that some future sovereign of 
Weimar, may one day even cheer and aid him. And, should the student of 
Germany, tired of the things of the earth, turn his thoughts upward, the spirit 
of a Kepler shall tell him how to commence with the stars, while the shade of 
Luther can guide him through * the silent, solemn, spirit land,” above those stars 
to heaven; and should he there want a voice to praise, the soul of Haydn can 
come, on angels’ wings, and teach him angels’ music. And, sir,—for my Saxon 
blood will rise—if oppression should once more place an iron foot on Germany, 
her students shall clash their swords as they stand by the Rhine; they shall 
sing a national Marsellaise : ‘ 

They shall not, shall not have it, 
Oar freeborn German Rhine, 
So long as hearts are gladdened by 
Its spirit-stirring wine. 
They shall remember how Korner and other students of Germany rushed from 





the banks of the Danube, and their cry, in the remembrance of them and of 
Germany shall be, “* Leipsic, Leipsic, and the battle of the nations !’ 

With all my love, Sir, to my native land ; and if there be any thing an Eng- 
lishman clings to, it is love of country ; I feel alinost an envy at the proud lot of a 


young sonof Germany 





In conclusion, let me refer to an attribute which ought to be with all 


civilized men. It does cling to to those who were, but as yesterday, stu- 
dents in Germany—the attribute of charity. In this city have they given a no- 
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To the American citizen the history of Germany is full of the deepest inte- 
rest and the richest instruction. He cannot do otherwise than estimate most 
| highly her long and arduous struggles in the cause of freedom—the sacrifices 


ble example of it ; in this city they have cast aside their quiet and gentlemanly she has made in the support of truth, and the light which her learning and 
private deportment to become ministering priests and chorists in the temple of | science have poured upon the world. 


charity. Nor has their voice gone up in vain. And while this society may well 
be grateful for the sacrifices they have made at the altar of charity, the Presi- 
dent of the St. George’s Society finds in it an additional inducement to ten- 
der as a toast :—The Student of Germany. 

David Kennedy, Esq., President of St. Andrew’s Society, next rose, and 
spoke as follows : 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the German Society,—Following the ex- 
ample of my respected Brother of St. George, whose footsteps I am always 
proud to walk in, however humble may be the distance ; I tender you my sincere 
congratulations on the return of this your anniversary, the recurrence of which 
isso strongly caculated to renew those feelings of attachment to your native 
land, which every man whose mind is properly constituted so much delights to 
cherish and to renew. 

Allow me also, sir, to express my grateful acknowledgments for the kind 
manner in which you have been pleased, in connection with the ether benevolent 


institutions in this city, to make mention of the St. Andrew's Society, whose re- | 


presentative I have the honor of appearing among you this evening for the first 
time. In addition to the honest pride which every man must feel in possessin 
the good opinion of his countrymen, and in having this evidenced by being place 
in the station of highest honor among them, I derive no small gratification from 
the opportunity which is thus afforded me, of meeting, in social and friendly in- 
tercourse, those who, like ourselves, have left their fatherland, and are associated 
for the sole and praiseworthy object of relieving those of their countrymen who 
may stand in need of their assistance. 


It were an easy and a pleasing task, sir, on an occasion like the present, to | 


enlarge on several points for which your country and your countrymen are so 


highly distinguished, and this without, in any degree, having recourse to the lan- | 


guage of undeserved panegyric. The namesof your men of science, your scho- 
lars, and your poets, stand high on the records of the world. Hitherto the capi- 
talof our Scotland has been considered unsurpassed for its seminaries of gene- 
ral learning, but now we find even our own youth leaving there, and flocking to 
the universities of Germany. As to your Music, the whole civilised world is 
vocal with it, and we have had, this evening, abundant and delightful evidence 
of the excellence which, by common consent, is so universally accorded to it. 
I deem it superfluous to do more than merely name a national trait of still high- 
er character, for German honesty has been a proverb among the nations of the 
earth. 

It would, sir, I say, be a grateful task to enlarge on these and similar topics, 
but by so doing, I should not only unduly trespass on your time and patience, 
but also stand in the way of my worthy brothers who are to follow me, who,from 
their superior abilities and longer experience, are so much better qualified to do 
justice to the subject. 

I would beg then, sir, in conclusion, to offer-you as a toast, 

“ Germen Characterist ics—Proverbial Honesty and indefatigable Perse ve- 
rance, combined with exalted Genius and profound learning.” 

Robert Hogan, Esq., President of the Friendly sons of St. Patrick, then de- 
livered the following address : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—As the representative of one of the sister 
societies, I rise not only to acknowledge the complimentary notice conveyed in 
the toast from the chair, but also to express the sincere gratification I experience 
in having again the honor, as President of the Friendly sons of St. Patrick to 
participate with you in this festive entertainment. Gentlemen, although you 
assemble together this evening under the impulse of feelings springing out of a 
common nationality, allow me to say that the generous spirit that breathes 
v tality into your association is not fettered by geographical demarcations. The 
hearts of social and civilized men, by a congenial impulse beat in unison on 
every occasion when an appeal is made to their common human sympathies. I 
therefore fee] myself privileged to attune my feelings to yours at this most in- 


teresting banquet. The joyousness and hearty hilarity of temperament, that I | 


had observed to reign paramount at the former festive meetings of this society I 
had the honor to attend, give unerring assurance that the return of this festi- 


val will be greeted by you with a cordial welcome; and why should should it | 


not, as it recalls your thoughts to your beloved father land. Germany has 
powerful claims on the beat affection of her sons ; though politically subdivided, 
she is coherent and centralized in all that redounds to the honor of a great 
people ; the accidental or conventicnal distribution of her territory does not de- 
nationalize the intellectuality of the German mind. Genius, uncurbed by pro- 
vincial shackles, stamps upon the German character a comprehensive nationality 
that rises triumphant over the restrictions imposed by the territorial division into 
petty principalities of a large portion of her soil. 

When I turn to the page of German history, I see unfolded before me events 
pregnant with stirring interest to every enquirer who seeks for information iu 
regard to the social and intellectual progress of man. From the first dawn of 
national individuality, when Germany alone interposed a living barrier against 
the resistless legions of Rome, down to our own day, her annals present a record 
of illustrious deeds which any people would be proud to see emblazoned on their 
nationa! escutcheon. 

In moral and intellectual greatness, in devotion to science, in the elaboration 
of profound thought, let me ask what nation excels young Germany. Political 
science, which in other countries forms so engrossing a topic, among her literati 
yields precedence to the genius of meditation, to a taste for profound analysis, 
and an earnest engrossing absorption in discoveries, and enquiries into the spirit- 
uai essence of man. These are among the high and honourable pursuits of the 
deep thinkers in which your country abounds, and they have earned for your 
learned men a reputation co-extensive with the bounds of civilization. 

There are, gentlemen, other features in the German character that would 
well deserve a passing notice. Bui the occasion prompts me to confine myself 
to one trait, which the operations of this society vividly presents tomy mind. I 
mean practical benevolence. Several other societies similar to yours, exist in 
this city, but I unequivocally declare that I know of no benevolent association 
that renders to the claimant on its bounty, such valuable services as you bestow 
on the poorer classes of your fellow countrymen. 


The practical unostentatious good done by this society, proves that its bond of | 
union is cemented by more hallowed ties than any that could be imparted by | 


motives ancillary to mere personal enjoyment. 

I well know, gentlemen, that your convening annually round the festive board, 
though commendable in itself, constitutes but a minute fraction of the interest- 
ing duties of your association. The manner in which you acquit yourselves as 
vigilant guardians in watching over the interests of your newly arrived country- 
men deserves all praise. Your conduct in this respect may, in truth be viewed 
as a model worthy of imitation. The emigrants from your country well merit, 
and will repay all our care. Their arrival here is ever hailed as an important 
acquisition to the productive industry of the country, and they are themselves 
regarded as valuable scions to engreft upon the National stock. 

Permit me, Mr. President to offer this sentiment, 

“The German Emigrant,—honest and industrious, may those attributes 
never fail in securing to their possessor, peace, plenty, and a happy home in this 
western world.” 

Egbert Benson, Esq., Vice President of the St. Nicholas Society, in his usual 
happy manner, replied on the part of his constituents, concluding by offering the 
following toast and sentiment, 

“The German Society of the city of New York,”—The application of its 
charity is not only to the relief of the want and suffering of its objects, but to 
the prevention of them. ' 

David C. Colden, Esq., Vice President of St. David's Society, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President,—Itis my good fortune upon this occasion, to represent the St. 
David's Society, the youngest among ‘the sisterhood of benevolent societies, 
which have been formed by the natives and descendants of the many different 
countries, who compose the mingled population of our city. At the festival of 
no one of these societies could I be more gratified to find myself a guest, than at 
that of the German Society. 

In the Welsh and German character there are traits of resemblance which 
must strike the most casual observer. To each belong a spirit of freedom, a 
deep devotion te their native soil, and an ardent love and admiration of their 
native language, unsurpassed by any nation in the world. Each has been dis- 
tinguished by its love and admiration of the twin born arts of Poetry and 
Music. ; 

The Germans and the Welsh can turn back the leaves of their history, and 
find stamped on every page the glorious deeds of their fathers, who stuod forth 
the champions of freedom and the defenders of their country. Each can find 
recorded in their annals the deeds of those who cherished the fire of the poet 








To this western world the German have always been a most welcome peo- 
ple. They —_ with them those arts, those habits, those feelings, and those 
| virtues, most valued in a republic. Well may the sons of Germany believe 
‘that many an anxious eye was turned to her from this country through all that 
| dark and stormy night which preceded the glorious day of the year fifteen. 
| The pulsations of many a patriot heart were quickened or subdued as it 
_ watched the fluctuations of that long and desperate struggle. 

It closed—and across the broad Atlantic came borne onthe wind the choral 
| song of the returning and triumphant legions, as they hailed the bright and 
| sunny river of their Father-land. 

The Rhine—the Rhine, our own imperial river, 

Be glory on thy track—be glory on thy track— : 
' We left thy shores to die or to deliver—to die or to deliver— 
We bear thee freedom back—we bear thee freedom back. 
' Allow me to offer the following sentiment,—German Learning and German 
ingenuity,—by the one the truths of science have been discovered—by the 
| other they have been revealed to the world. : 7 

The next toast was introduced by the President, in stating that this Society 
was founded on Washington's Birthday, and that although it hed been found de- 
sirable to change the day of celebrating its Anniversary, yet every one of the 
members would ever feel a pride in recollecting that their fathers chose thus to 
| honor the memory of that great man. 

6th —The Memory of Washington, the Father of his Country ; first in war, 
| first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen. ' 

7th.—The American Navy and Army—May they forever remain the pride 
| and support of the country. 
| The eighth toast being in honor of the late President of the Society, was pre- 
| faced by the following address from the chair— hye: : 
| Our next toast refers to a German, who from an humble beginning has risen 
| by degrees to be the wealthiest individual of this city. To this countryman of 
ours, whose example is worthy of all imitation in his splendid benevolence to- 
wards our brethren in distress, [ now call your attention. 

Our Society claims the privilege of doing good to our poor, but to John Jacob 
Astor belongs the merit of having with unprecedented liberality enabled us to 
carry out objects, which we should in vain have attempted without such aid. 
| Let us remember him as one near our hearts and an honour to his country. Years 
will rollon,and thousands upon thousands will have cause to remember his bene- 
volence. 

As the President of this society, he was ever active and ready to forward its 
usefulness, and on resigning the office, he increased his former splendid donation 
to Fifteen Thousand Dollars. 

Germans, let us all join with heart and voice in doing justice to the wish of : 
Health, long continued health, to our worthy Ex-President, John Jacob Astor. 

9th.—Hermann, who 1800 years ago broke the Roman Yoke. 

10th.—The Rhine and its vine clad hills. 

11th—Music—the fairest handmaid of Charity and her votaries, who so kind- 
ly assisted at our late Concert. xe ye 

The next two, being the last of the regular toasts, were inGerman. The 
President apologizing tothe guests, said that he found it difficult to translate 
the first of the two—the word Biedermann, and knew no better definition to give 
of it, than in the words of Horace :— 

** Justum ac tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non voltus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida 
Si fractus inlabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae.” 
12th.—Der Biedermann, welch’ standes er auch seyn mag. 
13th.—Die Fraven— 

Ehret die Frauen, sie flechten und weben 

Himmlische Kosen ins irdische Leben. 
The President, in claiming the privilege of giving the first Volunteer Toast, 
| took the opportunity of speaking in terms of well deserved praise of the Musi- 
| cal Society of the Concordia, formed by young Germans, who thus set an ex- 
ample of spending their evenings in a social manner by practising their favorite 
music,and who had often delighted their friends in that very room, but who had 
moreover, by their kind assistance at the Concert lately given in aid of the funds 
of the German Society, earned our best thanks. He would, therefore, give— 
The Concordia—May it ever be true to its name. 

F.S. Schlesinger, Esq., President of the Concordia, replied in a neat manner, 
expressing the delight the Members of that Society would ever feel in pro- 
| moting the objects of this. 

Among the Volunteer Toasts which followed, we noticed the following :— 

By W. F. Havemeyer, Esq —Martin Luther—the illustrious reformer; the 
friend of progress of his race ; the champion of truths, which though not — 
nised as orthodox by the institutions of the day, constitute the basis upon whic 
our civil liberty rests. May his countrymen in the land of their adoption aspire 
to the distinction of his character, by imitating the example of his devotion. 

By J. M. Partridze.—Germany the World’s Instructor, the Home Land of 
Juries, Printing, and Religious toleration. 


i 
COLONIAL TRADE. 

Extracts from the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Impost duties, and from the principal evidence, taken before that Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee in their Report say ‘‘ Your Committee further recommend, 
that as speedily as possible the whole system of differential duties and of all 
restrictions should be reconsidered, and that a change therein be effected, in 
such a manner that existing interests may suffer as little as possible in the tran- 
sition t®a more liberal and equitable state of things. Your Committee is per- 
suaded that the difficulties of modifying the discriminating duties which favour 
the introduction of British Colonial articles woula be very much abated if the 
Colonies were allowed the benefits of free trade with all the world.” 

Evidence of John McGregor, one of tae Joint Secretaries of the Board of 
Trade. 


| 


s 


Mr. M'Gregor’s Fourth Examination,—15th July. 
COFFEE. 

Will you state what has been the effect of the high differential duty on cof- 
fee '—The effect of the high differential duty on coffee has been the legal 
evasion of the law, in*principle, as to the way of bringing coffee to this 
country. . 

Mr. Thornley,—Cargoes of coffee has been sent from the United Kingdom, 
and from ports on the continent of Europe, to be landed at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to be brought back to the United Kingdom for the purpose of sup- 
plying the necessary consumption here!—Yes: from the 26th of April, 1838, 
to the 24th of March, 1840, it appears by the returns that 81 cargoes, import- 
| ing more than 21,000,000 Ibs. of foreign coffee, had arrived in the United 
| Kingdom front the Cape of Good Hope [which is considered as being within 
the limits of the East India Company's charter ;] the duty being on that mode 
of carrying coffee, 9d. a pound, that is less than if imported direct from foreign 
countries ; the duty if imported frem the country of the growth of the principal 
part of the coffee would amount to £1,750,000; the duty saved by the indi- 
rect importation would be £750,000, supposing all to be entered for consump- 
tion. 

Chairman,—Do not those greatly increased expenses keep up the price of cof- 
fee in this country !—They have two effects ; the expense of sending coffee to 
the Cape of Good Hope is about one penny, and consequently it arrives in this 
country at about 5d. less duty than if * “me direct from the countries of its 
growth ; but if the duties were redi <0 an equitable fiscal principle, the 
| article would be cheaper and the co ption of coffee in this country would no 
| doubt increase enormously. , 
| Mr. Villiers—Have you made any calculation as to the loss to the revenue at 
| present from the differential duty on Coffee 1—The nominal luss to the revenue 
at the present time must be about £250,000. 

Does not the refusal on the part of England to take coffee from the Brazils 
limit very much the introduction of British manufactures into that country !— 
Within the last three or four years the limitation has been going on; not that 
the amount of exports have been decreased, but that they have not increased 











according to that which would naturally take place in all new countries, like the 
Brazils ; the Brazilians now are consuming, and will assuredly go on greatly 
| increasing the consumption, to the proportionate exclusion of British, of the 


manufactured goods ot Germany, of Austria, of France and Switzerland. 


under the armour of the warrior, whose songs charmed their countrymen in Chairman.—Do not the facilities afforded to the import of coffee and other 
their hours of peace, and whose swords led them to battle and to victory. Let | articles, the produce of the brazils, into the north of Europe, tend gradually to 
us hope that the race is not yet extinct, and that in more than one living bosom | create a mercantile navy there, which England might have maintained if she had 
burns the spirit of the heroic Korner, ‘ him of the lyre and the sword.” Be-| had a free system! —I think the greater portion of the whole trade of the Bra- 
sides, all this Mr. President, I am most happy to find myself surrounded by the | zils with the north of Europe might have been carried on by England if the trade 
descendants of those to whom the world stands indebted for so much that | had been free. 

has advanced its civilization, and aided the progress of knowledge The Mr. Villiers.—Do you happen to know what the price of coffee is in any of 
world’s deep gratitude is due to that people who first invented types and print-| the states of Europe as compared with England !—The difference when the duty 
ng. Does not every ship which comes from the old world freighted, not only | is paid is about 80 per cent 

with its merchandize, but with the rich treasures of the minds of her poets, er| TIMBER. 

statesmen, and her philosophers, teach us the value of the boon which Germany The differential duty on timber is 5s. for hard wood, and 10s. on pine and fir, 


nas conferred upon mankind 


\ from our colonies, as compared y 
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being a differential protection of 450 per cent. ; what observations have you to 
make upon that !—My opinion is, that the differential duty upon foreign and co- 
lonial timber is exceedingly injurious to the manufacturing interests, and indi- 
rectly to our navigation, inasmuch as we are prevented from supplying m return | 
those foreign nations with our manufactures, which they would take in about the 
same proportion as we took their timber, or their other productions which they | 


may have to give us. — 
Dues not the high differential duty oblige ship builders and others who use | 


} 


timber in England to pay a very high price for inferior timber '!—Certainly, for 
all kinds of timber. 

In what way would the revenue be effected if the duties on foreign and colo- 
nial timber were equalized !—By lowering the duties or equalizing them, my 
opinion is that you would raise the revenue now derived from timber, which is 
£1,603,194, to at least £2,500,000 poe 

How would you effect that '—I should fix the duty upon all colonial timber, 
with the exception of oak, teak, elm, cedar, and juniper, and other wood Te- 
quired for ship-building, to 10s per fifty cubic feet of measurement, including 
deals and staves, adding five per cent on the deals and staves for revenue, as 
being partly manufactures ; and I should lower the duty upon foreign timber to 
£1 108; not that I consider this the best, but I consider it the best you could do 
under the existing system. I would prefer 7s 6d per load on colonial, and 
22s 6d on fureign timber: then all classes would be greatly benefitted, timber 
being so extensively required in all kinds of buildings down to the poor man's 
cottage, and for so many implements and covntless other uses. Ifthe duty were 
to be levied ad valorem, even at the same rate, it would in amount be higher, 
from its great value, on foreign timber. ; ye 

Would not that change be prejudicial to our colonies 1—I think not, if you 
take away the useless restrictions with which we shackle their trade. 

Have you resided in the Canadas, and had an opportunity of judging of what 
the effect would be if the duty were raised on Canada timber! I have resided 
in all the British North American colonies, and my opinion is that if we remove 
our restraints upon the trade of those possessions, we shall not be long required 
to continue any protective duty whatever; but while we continue our colonial 
restrictions we shall be obliged to continue some of those protections; we 
having, by our legislation, caused merchants and others to embark in under- 
takings their capital, which it would be unjust to destroy by other legislation 
except upon equitable principles. 

To what restrictions do you allude as a counterpart to our admitting timber 
into England at this lower rate of duty !—The restrictions are chiefly in respect 
to our confining the colonies to certain limits of trade and navigation. 

Would you recommend then those restrictions that you have mentioned to 
be withdrawn !—Entirely ; J would remove all British custom-houses from the 
colonies. 

What effect would that have upon the mercantile navy of England; have 
you ever considered that !—I consider that removing those restrictions would be 
no disadvantage whatever to the mercantile navy, inasmuch as if you increase 
the colonial mercantile navy, you increase the Britsh ; the navigation of those 
countries will be quite as applicable to supply the British navy with seamen as 
that in the mother country. No inconvenience or disadvantage can arise from 
that cause. 

Then are the Committee to understand that the change yon propose in with- 
drawing the restrictions from the British North American colonies, and in redu- 
cing the duty upon foreion timber coming from the Baltic, would be beneficial 
both to England and the Canadas !—I think so; the province of New Bruns- 
wick alone, from existing circumstances, from the labour and industry of the 
country having been directed so much more to saw mills and timber cutting, than 
to agriculture, would experience inconvenience and loss which ought to be 
guarded against, on the principal of equity, for some time ; but none of the 
other colonies would to any serious extent experience injury. Some individual 
houses would ; but it would be economy for this country, and it would only be 


, and therefore the more objectionable—has given his official influence to the pur- 





justice, to remunerate them for their losses, provided we effected a change 
which would give us at least an additional million of revenue, with far | 
greater advantages to our manufacturers, ship-builders, and to our whole popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Villiers.—Do you consider that the timber trade is of great importance to 
all those colonies !—Only to the colony of New Brunswick, and a few mercan- | 
tile houses at Quebec and Montreal. — 

Have you ever considered the policy of encouraging them to employ their 
capital in the timber trade ?—Morally I have considered it pernicious; but I 
would never think of restricting industry or enterprise. ; | 
Have you ever observed how far it prevents them from employing their capi- | 
tal in agriculture '—Yes ; and I consider that entering upon the timber trade, 
except occasionally for employment during the first years of settlement, has 
ben injurious to the agriculture of a country. 

Chairman —Without entering into the detail of all the differential duties in 
the list you have given in, will you state in your opinion, how far colonial pro- 
duce in general should be protected !—I must repeat what I have stated, that 
while we continue those restrictions upon the colonial trade we shall be obliged 
to continue protection something equal to those restrictions towards the colo- 
nies ; and in reference to British ships trading with British possessions, it will 
be found absolutely necessary to let those who build them, and fit them out and 
provision them, do so in regard to the materials of construction, the stores and 
provisions, without those restrictions as to duties and prohibitions which pre- 
vent their being constructed and fitted out something much nearer the expense 
of building and fitting out ships in foreign countries. ; 

Then you consider that that protection which we have given, and those re- 
strictions which have been laid on the colonies, have actually been detrimental to 
the colonies as well as to England !—Certainly ; one example I will give: the 
colonies are not allowed to import one single pound of tea from the United 
States of America, but they either get their tea direct from this country, or 
else by smuggling them from the United States ; another example is, that they 
send vessels from the colonies to Madeira, and other ports, with fish, but 
— cannot bring back wines direct without paying a diflerential duty of £7 

8. 


———— 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
To the People of the United States. 

Fevtow Citizens :—Before my artival atthe Seat of Government the pain- 
ful communication was made to you by the officers presiding over the several 
Departments, of the deeply regretted death of Witttam Henry Harrison, | 
late President of the United States. Upon him you had conferred your suf- | 
frages for the first office in your gift, and had selected him as your chosen in- 
strument to correct and reform all such errors and abuses as had manifested 
themselves from time to time in the practical operation of the Government. 
While standing at the threshold of this great work, he has, by the dispensation 
of an all-wise Providence, been removed from amongst us, and by the provisions ! 
of the Constitution the efforts to be directed to the accomplishing of this vital- 
ly important task have devolved upon myself. This same occurrence has sub- 
jected the wisdom and sufficiency of our institutions to a new test. For the 
first time in our history the person elected to the Vice Presidency of the Uni- 
ted States, by the happening of a contingency provided for in the Constitution, 
has had devolved upon him the Presidential office. The spirit of faction, 
which is directly opposed to the spirit of a lofty patriotism, may find in this 
occasion for aasaults upon my administration. And in succeeding, under cir- 
cumstances so sudden and unexpected, and to responsibilities so greatly aug- 
mented, to the administration of public affairs, I shall place in the intelligence 
and patriotism of the People my only sure reliance. My earnest prayer shall 
be constantly addressed to the all-wise and all-powerful Being who made me, 
and by whose dispensation I am called to the high office of President of this 
Confederacy, understandingly to carry out the principles of that Constitution 
which I have sworn “to protect, preserve, and defend.” 

The usual opportunity which is afforded to a Chief Magistrate upon his in- 
duction to office of presenting to his countrymen an exposition of the policy 
which would guide his administration, in the form of an inaugural address, not 
having,under the peculiar circumstances which have brought me to the discharge 
of the high duties of President of the United States, been afforded to me, a brief 
exposition of the principles which will govern me in the general course of my 
administration of public affairs would seem to be due as well to myself as to 
you. In regard to foreign nations, the groundwork of my policy will be jus- | 
tice on our part to all, submitting to injustice from none. While I shall se- | 
dulously cultivate the relations of peace and amity with one and all, it will be 
my most imperative duty to see that the honour of the country shall sustain no 
blemish. Witha view to this, the condition of our military defences will be- 
come a matter of anxious solicitude The Army, which has in other days co- 
vered itself with renown, and the Navy, not inappropriately termed the right 
arm of the public defence, which has spread a light of glory over the Ameri- 
can standard in all the waters of the earth should be rendered replete with effi- 
ciency. 

_ Inview of the fact, well avouched by history, that the tendency of all human | 
institutions is to concentrate power in the hands of a single man, and that their 

ultimate downfall has proceeded from this cause, I deem it of the most essea- 

tial importance that a complete separation should take place between the 

sword and the purse. No matter where or how the public moneys shall be de- 
posited, so long as the President can exert the power of appointing and remov- | 
ing, at his pleasure, the agents selected for their custody, the Commander-in- 
chief of the Army and Navy is in fact the Treasurer. A 

cal change should therefore be decreed 











A permanent and radi- 
The patronage incident to the Presi- | 


dential office, alreedy great, is constantly increasing. Sueh increase is destin- | 


i 


| personal exertivns for many a year, but has also contributed liberally in purse to 





ed to keep pace with the growth of our population, until without a figure of 
speech, an army of office-holders may be spread over the land. The unre- 
strained power exerted by a selfish ambitious man, in order either to perpetu- 
ate his authority or to hand it over to some favorite as his successor, may lead 
to the employment of all the means within his control to accomplish his ob- 
ject. The right to remove from office, while subjected to no just restraint, is 
inevitably destined to produce a spirit of nthe servility with the official 
corps, which, in order to uphold the hand which feeds them, would lead to di- 
rect an active interference in the elections, both State and Federal, thereby 
subjecting the course of State legislation to the dictation of the Chief Executive 
Officer, and making the will of that officer absolute and supreme. I will, at 
a proper time, invoke the action of Congress upon this subject, and shall readily 
acquiesce in the adoption of all proper measures which are calculated to arrest 
these evils, so full of danger in their tendency. 

I will remove nv incumbent from office who has faithfully and honestly acquit- 
ted himself of the duties of his office, except in such cases where such officer 
has been guilty of an active partizanship, or by secret means—the less manly, 


poses of party, thereby bringing the patronage of the Government in conflict 
with the freedom of elections. Numerous removals may become necessary un- 
der this rule. These will be made by me through no acerbity of feeling. I have 
had no cause to cherish or indulge unkind feelings towards any, but my conduct 
will be regulated by a profound sense of what is due te the country and its insti- 
tutions ; nor shall I neglect to apply the same unbending rule to those of my 
own appointment. Freedom of opinion will be tolerated, the full enjoyment of 
the right of suffrage will be maintained as the birthright of every American citi- 
zen, but I say emphatically to the official corps, “thus far and no further.” I 
have dwelt longer upon this subject, because removals from office are likely of. 
ten to arise, and I would have my countrymen to understand the principle of the 
Executive action. 

Iu all public expenditures the most rigid economy should be resorted to, and, 
as one of its results, a public debt in time of peace be sedulously avoided. A 
wise and patriotic constituency will never object to the imposition of necessary 
burdens for useful ends; and true wisdom dictates the resort to such means, in 
order to supply deficiencies in the revenue, rather than to those doubtful expe- 
dients, which, ultimating in a public debt, serve to embarrass the resources of 
the country and to lesser its ability to meet any great emergency which may 
arise, All sinecures should be abolished. The appropriations should be direct 
and explicit, so as to leave as limited a share of discretion to the disbursing 
agents as may be found compatible with the public service. A strict responsi- 
bility on the part of all the agents of the Government should be maintained,and 
peculation or defalcation visited with immediate expulsion from office and the 
most condign punishment. 

The public interest also demands that, if any war has existed between the 
Government and the currency, it shall cease. Measures of a financial charac- 
ter, now having the sanction of legal enactment, shall be faithfully enforced un- 
til repealed by the legislative authority. But I owe to myself to declare that I 
regard existing enactments as unwise and impolitic, and in a high degree oppres- 
sive. I shall promptly give my sanction to any constitutional measure which, 
originating in Congress, shall have for its object the restoration of a sound cir- 
culating medium, so essentially necessary to give confidence in all the transac- 
tions of life, to secure to industry its just and adequate rewards, and to re-esta- 
blish the public prosperity. In deciding upon the adaptation of any such mea- 
sure to the end proposed, as well as its conformity to the Constitution, I shall re- 
sort to the Fathers of the great Republican school for advice and instruction, to 
be drawn from their sage views of our system of Government, and the light of 
their ever glorious example. 

_ The insitutions under which we live, my countrymen, secure each person in 
the perfect enjoyment of all his rights. The spectacle is exhibited to the 
world of a Government deriving its powers from the consent of the governed, 
and having imparted to it only so much power as is necessary for its success- 
ful operation. Those who are charged with its administration should careful- 
ly abstain from all attempts to enlarge the range of powers thus granted to the 
several departments of the Government, other than by an appealto the People 
for additional grants, lest by so doing they disturb that balance which the pa- 
triots and statesmen who framed the Constitution designed to establish between 
the Federal Government and the States composing the Union. The obser- 
vauce of these rules is enjoined upon us by that feeling of reverence and affec- | 
tion which finds a place in the heart of every patriot for the preservation of 
union and the blessings of union—for the good of our children aad our children’s 
children, through countless generations. An opposite course could not fail to 
geuerate factions, intent upon the gratification of their selfish ends ; to give birth 
to local and sectional jealousies, and to ultimate either in breaking asunder the | 
bonds of union, or in building up a central system, which would inevitably end 
in a bloody sceptre and an iron crown 

In conclusion, I beg you to be assured that I shall exert myself to carry the 
foregoing principles into practice during my administration of the Governuient, 
and, confiding in the protecting care of an ever-watchful and overruling Provi- 
dence, it shall be my first and highest duty to preserve unimpaired, the free in- 
stitutions under which we live, and transmit them to those who shall succeed 
me in their full foree and vigor. JOHN TYLER. 

Washington, April 9, 184%. 
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There is no later intelligence from Europe since our last ; but we are in daily 
expectation of fresh arrivals, as the Steam Ship Great Western was to leave 
Bristol for this port on the 3d inst., and the Columbia would leave Liverpool 
for Halifax and Boston on the 4th. 





The English journals are warm upon a subject which was taken up in the 
House of Commons, on the 11th ult., upon a most interesting subject, that, 
namely, of the Education of the Working Classes. In the present enlightened 
and reflecting state of the world, there is not, perhaps, one subject of such uni- 
versally acknowledged importance as this, as being connected with the per 
manent happiness and prosperity of all communities, and as tending to remove 
degrading associations, and to introduce others of a more pure, rational, and ex- 
alted character. 

Mr. Gillon in moving for a Committee of the whole house on the subject, 
with an ultimate view of an appropriation in aid of his purpose, was somewhat 
unhappy in his mode of introducing the question, inasmuch as he made some in- 
vidious comparisons on the advantages possessed by the upper and middling 
classes of society. In this he was corrected by the President of the Board of 
Trade, (Mr. Labouchere), who requested that the matter might be left on the 
hands of Government, and who wished rather that the encouragement desired 
by the mover should proceed from the liberality of wealthy and well-disposed 
individuals, than thet the country should be saddled therewith as a tax, or at 
least that the legislature should not be called upon until the other means were 
fairly tried. In this, Mr. Labouchere was ably supported by Sir Rubert Peel, 
who, while he fully advocated the principle of the mover,sided with the President 
of the Board of Trade as to the means. 

Sir Robert Pee! is a consistent advocate of this measure in behalf of the work 
ing classes, towards which he has not only lent the support of his eloquence and 








sual, and unsatisfactory enj ent pursuits, into cthers more digni > and 
suitable to the soul of intelligent and responsible man, by the introduction of 
useful yet pleasing literature, agreeable yet important information, elevating 
and imaginative, yet rational literature, healthy exercise and recreation instead of 
the lassitude of in-door amusement and its worse concomitant ! 

In fact it has always been the desire of the conservatives to encourage the 
education of the working classes, the only thing that they have contended for 
being that general education should go hand in hand with sound moral and re- 
ligious instruction ; being well aware, as will every where be found in the 
speeches of such persons as the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Lyndhurst and others, that no theory of education could be vitally efficacious un- 
less founded upon such a basis. 

Our fallen nature does not necessarily demand the belief that where both 
good and evil are offered, the good shall be rejected and the bad embraced. The 
introduction of the latter is too frequently induced by the absence of the for- 
mer, and without being ultra-philanthropists ourselves, we yet believe that evil 
will always give place to good under well applied impulses. ; 

But as the mens sana, to be permanent in the body politic, must be incorpore 
sano, we are glad to perceive it insisted upon by Sir R. Peel, that in large, and 
especially manufacturing towns, there should be civil lungs in the shape of pla- 
ces of rational and active recreation. England may well be proud of her 
sports, for they are active, lively, athlectic, and tending directly to a sympa- 
thetic influence in the mind. In this city our national sports are kept up, with 
a vigour, akin to that of our brethren at home, and while they contribute to the 
health of the participants they add new links to the band of association in bro- 
therhood, feeling, and affection. The Scots have their Curling, the Irish their 
Hurling, the English their Cricket, and many other manly exercises incidental 
to each. 

Should we have space ina succeeding number for the insertion of « portion of 
the debate to which we have alluded, we shall gladly give it, particularly the ex- 
cellent speech of Sir Robert Peel,which brought upon him the compliments of all 
parties in the house, and will be long remembered out of doors. At all events it is 
pleasing to think that there is but one opinion on the subject throughout the 
whole range of society in England. 





China.—We have a late arrival at this port from Canton,—the ship Panama, 
which sailed from Macao on the 6th January, in virtue of a special permission 
from Sir J. Gordon Bremer. Matters remained much in the same position,and our 
resident countrymen grumbled loudly at the apparent inactivity of our forces,alle- 
ging that H. M.'s Superintendent, Capt. Elliott,allowed himself to be duped by the 
Chinese commissioners. -At the close of December, however, a warlike demon- 
stration was made. The ships were got ready for action, and a steamer sent to 
the island of Low Chow to take upto the Bogue the 37th M. N. I., and the Ben- 
gal Volunteers, encamped there ; but on the 2d January, negociations were again 
commenced. The Chinese had a line of Junks loaded with stone which they 
intended to sink in the Channel as soon as the Bogue forts were attacked. Ac= 
counts from Chusan are to the 20th Dec. ; every thing there remained in the 
same state as before. Such of the troops as had not been too far reduced by 
illness, were recovering under the influence of a fine climate and a good supply 
of provisions, whilst many cases of illness of long standing still ended fatally. 





At the solemn funeral procession and ceremonies performed last Saturday in 
this city, in honour of the memory of the late President Harrison, there was 
one circumstance which must be remembered by all with unfeigned satisfaction. 
This was the appearance of the British and the French consuls in the ranks of 
that procession, each carrying the flag of the country he represented, enveloped 
in crape. At anytime such a public testimonial of respect to the memory of 
achief magistrate paid by the principal officials of a foreign power, must be 
grateful to the feelings of the citizens, but at a juncture like the present, when 
the war cry is factiously encouraged by the designing, and listened to by the 
credulous, when the timid are dreading hostilities, and the reckless are looking 
for plunder, to see the British Consul paying the highest tribute of respect in 
his power to the manes of the late highest in authority in the country, was 
gratifying in the extreme, reflecting back upon himself the respect he shewed, 
and vindicating the great principle by which we believe both governments to be 
actuated, of preserving peaceable and amicable relations with each other, by 
every means compatible with national honor and dignity. This proceeding of 
the Consuls has given very general satisfaction to the citizens, and the authori 
ties of New York. 

In this day’s Albion we give an article on Canadian Politics from the very able 
pen of our esteemed correspondent ‘* Miles,” and we regret to find that it is the 
last, for the present, that we have to receive from that quarter from such a 
writer. We say regret, because our friend Miles has long proved himself to be 
an accurate and close observer, and an acute reasoner; with opportunities for 
seeing more deeply into Canadian affairs than the generality of persons, he has 
used those opportunities advantageously, is both nervous and perspicuous in 
his style of writing, and happily seizes the most important points on which to 
make his comments. On other accounts indeed, our regret ceases, and, from 
the same causes only will that of his numerous friends be suppressed ; we al- 
lude to the honorable appointment just received by him, to the head of the Medical 
Staff in the Lower Provinces ; anappointment richly due to him,as well for his high 
professional ability as for his long and zealous services in the medical depart- 
ment of the British army, and not the less for his qualities as a man “of letters 
and his general bearing asa gentleman. We believe it is not unknown to our 
readers that Miles has on various occasions contributed to their gratification un- 
der the signature of Piscator ; under each of these names we have flattering 
hopes in prospect of communications from that esteemed writer. The public 
affairs of the lower provinces will doubtless attract the attention of Miles, 
whilst the piscatory and field sports with which Nova Scotia so copiously 
abounds will be quite as likely to engage that of Piscator ;—in fact our valued 
correspondent has given us leave to hope for his communications on those sub- 
jects, and we need hardly add that they willbe most gladly received. Before 
we take leave for this time of our friend Miles, we may advert to an article in 
a recent number of the London Quarterly Review in which his work called 
‘Trifles from my Portfolio” has been noticed in terms of high approbation. 
Some of the papers therein, particularly those on “Salmon Fishing” appeared 
in the columns of The Albion before they were put into the connected form of 
the * Trifles,” and probably the publication of the latter was not a little induced 
by the great and deserved approbation they elicited upon their appearance in 
in this journal. 

There is little news of importance from Canada since our last ; the principal 
item is the proclamation of Lord Sydenham for calling together the United Par- 
liament of Canada. The opening of the Assembly is fixed for Wednesday the 
26th May. 

His Excellency the Governor General was exceedingly ill on the 6th inst., 
with the gout. We learn that he has since partially recovered. 

Mr. Secretary Harrison has been sworn in Deputy Governor of Canada, in 
the place of Sir George Arthur. 











the same philanthropic and patriotic ends. But he appeals, and we think bot 
justly and safely, to the liberality of the wealthy in England, both to those who 
reside in the vicinities of the manufacturing districts, and have a personal interes* 
their welfare, and to those who have no more than abstracted views of the rela- 
tions of such advantages to those of the community at large. 

Although, as we have said, Sir Robert Peel has long, ardently, consistently, | 
and substantially given his important aid in this cause, it matters little who is 
its advocate ; its intrinsic merits are sufficiently manifest to attract towards it 
support and assistance on every hand. ‘Tlie right honorable baronet however 
has well touched upon the most prominent advantages resulting from those pro- 
posed encouragements to the working classes. It is almost instinctive in human 
nature to endeavour to better our condition in the world; now what can be 


| more useful to the mechanic than improved models of mechanical contrivance 


and invention, improved designs in art, improved discoveries in science | What 
can be better contrived for removing the degradation which too frequently hangs 
to the mind, than by inculeating the means of procuring and sustaining self-re- 
spect by stimulating to excellence in some laudable pursuit? What gces 
more directly to dignify the soul than that which produces the well-founded 
conviction that, in opinion and action, we are not blindly led by demagogues and 
professed leaders, but are follow ing the convictions of a well-founded reflection ? 


Sir Allan McNab has been dismissed from the office of Queen's Counsel, he 
is succeeded by James E. Small, Esq. 

Lady Arthur and family, and Capt. Arthur arrived here on Thursday ; they 
were to proceed immediately by way of Boston to Halifax, from whence they 
will depart for England to join Sir George Arthur, by the Halifax steamer. 





We have elsewhere given extracts from a Report on Colonial Import duties, 
our limits preclude us from publishing our remarks thereon this week, but it is 
our purpose to do so in the next number, or at an early opportunity. 

President Tyler has issued an official “* Request” for a day of solemn fast- 
ing, prayer, and supplication, in consequence of the national bereavement in the 
loss of the late President Harrison. It is recommended to take place on Friday 
the 14th May next. 

Subscribers to the Albion in Philadelphia, are requested to call at the office 
of Mr. J. R. Pollock, 205 Chestnut street, for their Engraving of the Duke of 
Wellington. 





AULDING INSTITUTE,—Yonkers, 17 miles from New York.—A Classical and Com- 


mercial Boarding School for Boys. Number limited totwenty. This commodi- 
ous brick building was erected a year since, and has been in operation from that time 
The Principal deems the best evidence he can adduce as to the merits of the Establish- 
ment, is the general approbation of the parents and friends of the pupils intrusted to 
his charge. The summer session will commence on the Ist of May ensuing, when a 


punctual attendance of the pupils is requested. Circulars at Mr. A. T. Goodrieh’s 
Bookstore, Astor House, Barclay st., and Messrs. Gould, Newman & Saxton, 91 Nas- 
sau, corner of Fulton st., New Yor WM. MURRELL, Principal. 





Above all, what, is more deeply important than to change low, grovelling, een-) 
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GLEE AND MADRIGAL POETRY —No. 2. 
[Our esteemed “ Madrigal” correspondent, whose taste and fine feeling we 
y peg Magers indisputable,has not only furnished us with a few more speci- 
mens of e ty, selected by the best composers in the Glee and 
Madrigal school of music, but has also liberally promised us a copious supply 
from y a plentiful store. We are therefore enabled to assume a gene- 
ral head for this series of selections, and have no doubt that they will be admired 
as much by lovers of genuine poetry as by amateurs of music. We take this 
opport unity to express our warmest thanks to the unknown friend who thus con- 
tributes 80 ably to the cultivation of refined tastes. ] 
BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS. 
GLEE FOR FIVE VOICES.—J. 8. SMITH—PRIZE, 1775. 
(Two Trebles, Alto, Tenor, and Bass.) 
Blest pair of sirens, pledges of heav’n’s joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters, voice and verse, 
Wed your divine sounds, and mix'd pow’r employ, 
Dead things, with inbreath’d sense, able to pierce ; 
And, to our high rais’d phantasy, present 
That undisturbed song of pure consent, 
As sung before the sapphire-colour'd throne, 
To him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee ; 
Where the bright seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel-trampets blow, 
And the cherubic host in thousand quires, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With those just spirits, that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout, and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly : ' 
That we on earth, with undiscording voice, 
May rightly answer that melodious noise, 
As once we did; till disproportioned sin 
Jarr’d against Nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair masic that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway’d 
In perfect diapason ; while they stood 
In first obedience, and their state of good. 
O! may we soon again renew that song, 
And keep in tune with heav’n, till God, ere long, 
To his celestial concert us unite, ; 
To live with him, and sing in endless morn of light. 


MILTON. 
Note.—Bishop Williams, while he was Lord keeper, ehose to retain the 
De ef Westminster for the sake of the choral service — there: he 
was . says his historian, to stir from that seat where he had the command of 


such exquisite music ; and in a more particular manner the same person speaks 
of the love which that great Prelate bore to music; for, says he, that God might 
be praised with a cheerful noise in his sanctuary, he procured the sweetest mu- 
sic both for the organ and voices of all parts, that ever was heard in an Engtish 
quire ; in those days that Abbey and the Jerusalem chamber, where he gave en- 
tertainment, were the votaries of the choicest singers that the land had bred. 
(Life of the Lord keeper Williams, by Hackett Bishop of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry.) Milton has been very explicit in declaring what kind of music delighted 
him most in the verses above. Sir J. Hawxrns. 
SWEET THRUSH. 
GLEE FOR FOUR VOICES.—J. DANBY. 
(Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass.) 

Sweet thrush ! that makes the vernal year 

Sweeter than Flora can appear ; 

As Philomel attends thy lay, 

She envies the return of day. 

The tuneful lyre and swelling flute, 

At thy rich warbling shall be mute ; 

Vocal minstrel! thy soft lay 

Treasures up, and ends the May : 

Hark! how blackbird woos his love, 

The skill’d musician of the grove ; 

On thorn, as perch'd, he nobly sings, 

A cadence for the best of kings ; 

Sublime and soft, gay and serene, 

A virginal to hail a queen : 

Nature’s music thus improves 

All the graces and the loves. 


Sunrwtary. 


The Plymouth Breakwater is nearly a mile in length, is 15 yards wide at top, 
and six feet above high water mark. It has been 28 years in progress, has con- 
sumed 3,362,727 tons of stone, and cost £1,200,000. 

An English Man-of War.—The following is its character, as described by 
old Macklin :—‘ An English man-of-war speaks all languages. She is the best 
interpreter, and most profound politician in this island. She was always Oliver 
Cromwell’s ambassador. She isthe wisest minister of state that ever existed, 
and never tells a lic ; nor will she suffer the proudest Frenchman, or Spaniard, 
or Dutchman, to bamboozle her, or give her a saucy answer.” 

Thistles, though noxious things in themselves, are usually signs of an excel- 
lent ground whereon they grow ; so bashfulness, though it be a weakness and 
betrayer of the mind, is yet generally an argument of asoul ingenuously and 
virtuously inclined. 

Sir Walter Scott and the King of Saxony.—When the present Sir Walter was 
abroad, he was introduced to the King of Saxony, who, after silently gazing on 
the Major, who is very tall, broke silence thus—“ Well, Major Scott, of all your 
father's works which I have seen, you are the largest—quite a folio, Major!” 

Engraving upon Metals.—M. Melloni has announced to the French Acade- 
my that M. Cirelli, of Naples, has been able to obtain engraved plates upon 
metals by galvanoplastic methods. His discovery is to form immediately the 
plate completely engraved after a simple design. M. Melioni has submitted 
some of the plates to the inspection of the Academy. The process is not detail- 
ed, as Cirelli is preparing to secure a patent for it. 

Murat and the Cossacks —The Novo-Tcherkask, a Russian jouinal, men- 
tions the following historical fact :—There has been found amongst the property 
of Colonel Tchernozoubof, lately deceased, a gold repeating watch, on the case 
of which are engraved the words, ‘‘ Joachim Murat, Captain of Cavalry.” A 
seal attached to the watch bears the inscription ‘ Eleanora to Joachim—Forget 
me not.” ‘Tchernozoubof, in 1812, when a simple Cossack, received this watch 
from the King of Naples himself,on the eve of the battle of Borodino,on the follow- 
ing occasion : Murat,at the head of some squadrons of cavalry,was driving before 
him a cloud of Cossacks on the road to Mojaisk. Carried away by his impetu- 
osity, he found himself near a group within half pistol shot. The Cossacks 
were about to fire at him, when Tchernozoubof, who had recognised him, ex- 
claimed “ Present arms! Hurrah! long live the King of the brave!” The Cos- 
sacks, astonished, obeyed the command. The King of Naples galloped up, and 
handed his watch to Tchernozoubof. The Hetman Platoff having been inform- 
‘ed of this fact, conferred the rank of officer on the soldier, and created him his 
aide-de-camp. The present Hetman Vlassof wishei to purchase this watch, 
in order to present it to the heir of the imperial throne, and offered 20,000 ru- 
bles for it; but nothing could persuade Tchernozoubof’s family to part with 
the glorious relic. 

Roman Antiquity.—There has been found on the beach near Sidmouth a 
bronze group of a Centaur, Achilles, and a panther, supposed to be the top of a 
Roman standard belonging to the second legion, under Carausius, about a.p. 
294. It is about eight inches in height. 


A Physician's Apology.—A medical practitioner, not quite so celebrated as 
Galen, undertook to cure a person of deafness, with which he was sadly afflicted. 
One lotion after another had been prescribed, but still the patient was shut out 
from hearing from his fellow man. ‘I’ve just come ance mair to ye, doctor,” 
said his wife, “to see if ye can gi’e John something better,Sfor the last bottle ye 

ave him, did him nae gude ava.” ‘‘ Dear me,’’ said the Doctor, “did it not? 
Pm surprised at that ; but it matters little, for there’s naething gaun worth the 
hearing, just now.” 








St. Ambrose says, idleness is the devil's pillow ; wherefore many good Chris- 
tians, who think the devil deserves none, take it away from him and put it under 
their own heads. 

Phenomena of Sound —In the arctic regions, persons car converse at more 
than a mile distant, when the thermometer is below zero. Jnair, sound travels 
from 1130 to 1142 feet per second. In water, sound passes at the rate 
of 4708 fee: per second. Sound travels, in air, about 900 feet for 
every pulsation of a healthy person, at 75 in a minute. A bell sounded under 
water, may be heard under water at 1200 fet distance. Sounds are distinct at 
twice the distance on water that they are on land. In a balloon, the barking of 


dugs on the ground may be heard at an elevation of three or four miles. On] 4\,) 


Table Mountain a mile above Cape Town, every noise in it, and even words 
may be heard distinctly. 
distinctly heard 130 miles on the sea. Dr. Jamison says, in calm weather he 
heard every word of a sermon at the distance of two miles’ 


The firing of the English, on landing in Egypt, was 








An important scientific discovery las just been communicated to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. A surgeonof Liege has forwarded tothis academy the 
result of a new mode he has adopted to er. stammering, by méans of an 
operation performed under the tongue. ree persons have been quite cured 
by this new method. 

Regal Titles.—Stowe says that Charlemagne being chosen emperor on ac- 
cobnt of his great zeal for the good of Chfistendom, was the first king of France 
who took the title and style of the Most Christian King of France. James the 
First was the first king who took the title of his Sacred Majesty the King of 
Great Britain. Grace was the old title, which was, after the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, succeeded by Majesty. His Catholic Majesty was the title assumed by 
the kings of Spain so far back as 1493. 


Soap made of Flint.—The manufacture of silex soap, which was put a stop 
to by the excise a year or two ago in England, has sprung up and is flourishing 
in Ireland. There is an extensive manufactory at Cork, under the management 
of the patentees. 

Steam-boat Collisions.—Captain Taylor, R.N., has discovered a means of 
suddenly stopping and turning steamers, so that collisions may be easily avoided. 
ON A LATE IMMERSION. 

Long life, and hard frusts, to the fortunate prince ! 

And for many a skating may Providence spare him ! 

For, surely, his accident served to evince, 

That the queen dearly loved, though ¢he ice couldn't bear him ! 


The Mentz Gazette states that the Germanic Diet has voted a recompense of 

100,000 florins (250,000f.) to the inventor of the electro-magnetic machine to 
supersede steam-engines. 
New Poor Law.—It appears from a return moved for by Mr. William Miles, 
M.P., that the total number of children in the respective workhouses in the dif- 
ferent unions (535 in all) in England and Wales at the end of the Michaelmas 
quarter in 1840, amounted to 49,756, of whom 12,861 were illegitimate, and 
36,895 were legitimate, and the total number of able-bodied women was 19,167, 
of whom 5,156 were mothers of illegitimate children. The total popnlation of 
the above 535 unions in England and Wales amounted in 1831 to 10,709,155 
persons. 


Keeping Time.—An engagement to meet an antagonist to fight a duel is the 
only one in which,now-a days, people pretend to punctuality. Aman is allowed 
half an hour's law todinner ; but a thrust through the body, ora bullet “through 
the thorax,” must be given within a second of time. 


It is said that Charles II., hearing the celebrated Vossius, a free-thinker, re- 
peating some incredible stories of the Chinese, turning to those about him, re- 
marked, “ This learned divine is a very strange man—he believes everything 
but the Bible.” ? 


London.—Though Lendon increases every day, and Mr. Herschel has just 
discovered a new square or circus by the New-road, in the Via Lactea, where 
the cows used to be fed, I believe you will think the town cannot hold all its in- 
habitants, so prodigiously the population is augmented. I have twice been going 
to stop my ¢arriage in Piccadilly (and the same has happened to Lady Ailesbury), 
thinking there was a mob ; and it was only nymphs and swains sauntering and 
trudging. The other morning, 7.e. at two o’clock, 1 went tosee Mrs. Garrick 
and Mrs. Hannah More at the Adelphi, and was stopped five times before I 
reached Northumberland-house ; for the tides of coaches, chariots, curricles, 
phaetons, &c., are endless. Indeed, the town is so extended, that the breed of 
chairs is almost lost ; for Hercules and Atlas could not carry anybody from one 
end of this enormous capital to the other. How magnified would be the error of 
the young woman at St. Helena, who some years ago, said to a captain of an 
Indiaman. ‘I suppose London is very empty, when the India ships come out.”’ 
— Walpole's Letters. 

Anecdote of Louis Philippe—May we be permitted here to relate a recent 

anecdote of his Majesty, at once extremely characteristic, and indicative of a 
superior mind? A very distinguished English nobleman, Lord B m, having 
had the honour of dining with the king in that unceremonious manner in which 
he delights to withdraw himself from the trammels of state, the conversation 
was carried on as if between equals, and his Majesty, inter alia, remarked that 
he ‘ was the only sovereign now in Europe fit to fill a throne.’ Lord B m, 
somewhat staggered by this piece of egotism, muttered out some trite compli- 
ments upon the great talent for government which his royal entertainer had al- 
ways displayed, &c. &c., when the King burst intoa fit of laughter, and ex- 
claimed,—* No, no, that is not what I mean; but kings are at such a discount 
in our days, there is no saying what may happen; and I am the only monarch 
who has cleaned his own boots, and could do it again! !” 
New Process of Copying Statues.—An ingenious instrument, ascribed to 
M. Collas, has been invented in France, which professes to copy, without the 
assistance of an artist, and with extreme correctness, any medal, bas-relief, or 
statue, whether of wax, plaster, wood, marble, or metal ; to reduce or enlarge 
its dimensions without impairing the harmony of its proportions, and to copy it 
on wood, stone, ivory, or marble, with such an accuracy that the artist himself 
could not distinguish the original from the copy. All this the Collas pro- 
cess is stated to accomplish easily, and at an inconsiderable cost. ‘‘ We have 
already admired,” says a Paris Journal, ‘the bas-reliefs of the Parthenon, the 
originals uf which are in London ; the Venus of Milo, still so beautiful, despite 
of her mutilation ; and several other precious models, reduced to proportions 
of two-fifths or a half, with a truth scarcely conceivable. The Parthenon me- 
topes, those venerable monuments of art as its origin, are moulded in plaster, 
with their parts worn by time and their mutilated projectures. We have also 
remarked several large bas-reliefs reduced upon steatite to the proportions of a 
cameo. Nothing is wanting inthem. The most fugitive details of the model 
are seen with a lens in those charming copies.—Inventor's Advocate. 
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ONS MALLAN HAS ARRIVED. TEETH. IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. Mons 
Mallan, Surgeon Dentist, of the old established firm of Mons Mallan & Son, of 
Great Russell street and Chester street, London, and Rue Castigloine, Paris, and Bold 
street, Liverpool, begs to acquaint the residents of New York and its vicinity, that he 
has availed himself of the facilities offered by the recent improvements in Steam Na- 
vigation, to make a professional visit to America. He will, prior to visiting other parts 
of the United States, make a short stay at New York, and may be consulted daily from 
10 till 5, at 84 Chambers street, near Broadway. 7 
Mons. Mallan is the discoverer and manufacturer of the celebrated Mineral, which 
has enjoyed the highest celebrity both in England and the principal European Conti- 
nental Cities. The progress of decay or caries in the teeth is instantaneously and effec- 
tually arrested by asingle painless operation. It isappliedin an almost liquid state : 
immediately becomes consolidated and concrete as the natural cortex or enamel of the 
teeth. Allaysthe most acute pain and retains its preservative power for years, so as 
to render extraction unnecessary. 
Mons. Mallan begs to call attention to his newly invented Incorrodible Artificial 
Teeth, which resists the deleterious effects of Acids, and are not liable to corrosion dis- 
coloration from medical ago in or any other known cause. They are firmly fixed 
without wires or ligatures, and guarantied for Mastication and Articulation and in 
every particular resemble the adjoining teeth, both in conformation and the minutest 
shade of color. 
Mons. Mailan’s system of adjusting Teeth removes most of the defects of articula- 
tion, particularly the inability to give the proper sound to the Dentelingual Double con- 
sonant TH. 
Loose Teeth securely fastened, from whatever cause it may arise. Artificial Palates 
on new and most scientific principles. 
The members of the Faculty, and the public, are particularly solicited to pay Mons. 
Mallan a visit, to see the specimens of his new discoveries in Dentistry. 
Charges moderate. . 


Ir? No 84 Chambers street, near Broadway. ap17-3 











EST POINT HOTEL.—This house having been leased by the subscriber, and"fur- 
W nished in the best style, will be kept open throughout the whole year for the re- 
ception of visitors. 

n soliciting the patronage of the public he begs leave to state that he has been stew- 
ard for three seasons at this establishment while under the proprietorship of Mr W. 
Cozzens, and since at the Astor House and American Hotel 
He hopes by unremitting attention to the comfort of his guests to merit their patro- 
nage and assures them that no exertion shall be wanting on his part to sustain the en- 
viable reputation the house has hitherto held. FRANCIS RIDER. 
West Point, N. Y., April, 1841. aprl0-2m* 








M. H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 
3 Nassau street, N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &¢., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney. and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 
iy W.H. M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 


them with instructions, (post paid.) aprlotf 
UST PUBLISHED, UNIVERSAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATED. Anew and beautiful 
edition of a Chart of Universal History, represented under the image of the stream 


of Time, and forming a visible representation of the rise and progress of all nations ; 
the founding of countries, States, Cities, Towns, &c.: with a chronological selection 
of remarkable and interesting events, important inventions and discoveries, and cele- 
brated persons in all ages, from the Creation to the present time,on the basis of the ori- 
ginal work by Professor Strass. Revieed, corrected and enlarged with numerous Ame- 
rican additions, and an illustrative key By 8. G. Goodrich of Boston. si 


This work is offered to the Public, inthe belief that it is a most valuable and conve- 
nient one for families and general readers, and especially forthe young. It will not 
only serve as a Cyclopedia of History for Reference, but it cannot fail of fixing History 
Biography and Chronology in the minds of those who frequently consult it, with all 
the clearness and permanency of knowledge derived from sight, the most active of our 
senses. Any one can understand that the seeing of a Lion, for stance, gives amore 
accurate idea and a more indelible image of the animal than any description can do. 

This work applies the same principle to Ilistory, by presenting the story of the great 


family of mankind, under the image of a stream, dividing into branches as mankind 
divide into nations _ It is the result of vast labor and research. and 1s not only a valu 
e storehouse of facts and knowledge, but it is also a beautiful and pleas 


dage to the Parlor or Library. ing Appen } 
The work is engraved in the best style of the art, on two large sheets, and handsome- 

ly colored, varnished, and mounted. Price 6 Dollars ; or handsomely bound for Table 

Consultation in Bookform, 7 Dollar New-York, published by D. Appleton & Cc 
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OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She 
Tasluding Fionch, Music, and Drawing. Please apply as No. 13 msington 
tion, includi usi rawing. ease apply 0. 12, 
Square. < mar20- 





D* POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the wapegeceeenn demand 
for SHARP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all r business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this valuable external remedy is based on 
philosophical principles, and is free from every thing in the most remote allied 
toquackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any radon of 
the surface, although possessing such ext: aordinary powers. 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only a) 
plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary B pray viz. 

No. 1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No.2, Camphorated! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilbl e 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores, 

No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &«, 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2is used, butisa more powerfulpre- 

ration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2cents, $1 50and 

50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained ped from 
J.W. POWELL, M.D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
qa ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 


Admiralty. 
ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows .— 
















































































From Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March 1, March 8, 
Caledonia wa —- March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, 
Acadia, —. March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, od 
Columbia, April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, — 
Britannia, ae April 20, 
Columbia May I, May 3, 
Caledonia, = May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, — June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, ——-- June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, 
Caledonia, July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, -— 
Acadia, July 20, 
Caledonia, Angust I, August 3, 
Columbia, August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, 
Britannia —- August 19. 





Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships roy t' | sy ae Surgeons. 

The ‘‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Lise. 
Ic? For freight of Specie, or passage, apply at 26 Broad st. to 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 


~ STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
= GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sali :— 





From Bristol 
Saturday, 3rd April, 1841, 
Tuesday, 25th May, 
Wednesday, 14th July, 
Saturday, 23d October, 
For passage or other information apply to 
Mar ¢tf 


From New York 
Wednesday, 28th April, 1841, 
Saturday, 19th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday 20th November. 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
7S Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
ist April, Aug. and Dec. 





From Havre 
16th April, Aug., and Dec. 
Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
lst May Sept. and Jan. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th Juiy, Nov.and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining ail that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The yor of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded ” the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply io 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agente, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. _ 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the ist 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


Ships. Masters. Days of — from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, \C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, ~ hh Bh * Bee 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, oe © * B24. SS 6 * 6 «8 
Emerala |Howe, April 6, Aug. 8,Dec. 8] “ 2%, “ 2, % % 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, “ K, * 4, “ iGituse 1,00. 1, Fe. 3 
Vilie de Lyon, (|C. Stoddard, = } .* & * a= SS ee eu 
Albany, |Watson, way 8, Sept. 8,Jan. 6) “ 2, “ 24, “ 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} “ 16, “ 16, “ J€fiuly 4, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, « 2." =. a .* 4 ie 
Duch d’Urieans,|A. Richardson.|fune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. &| “ Be” & 
Sully, |WCThompsor| “ 16, “ 16, “ J6jAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa |W. W. Peli, — - 2. ° Bee Sa wae © 








, 

These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommmudations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convemence, 

The priee of passage to Havre js fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To safl on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships, Masters. Days of Sailing from New| 
fork 





Days of Sailing from 

York. London. 

St. James, |W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 37 
“ ‘ 27 “ Q7 


Montreal, |S. B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, 10 “ 97, ¢ , 

Gladiator, T Britton, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1] “* 17, © 1, Same 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) * 97, “ 97, © 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “* 20, “ 20, “ 90 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1; “ 17, “ 1%, “ 17 
Samson, Sturgis, = a a. | ¢* 7 * eae 
President, J.M.Chadwick,} “ 20, * 20, “ 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “8 © 2B “* 104° FT, % Bere 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20jJune 7, Oct. 7,Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
0 JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL: MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 


























Ships. Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7j/Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, ‘es. ie. . 2 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, Woptew, “SR * ih * Oa? % = a - 28 
Roscius, J. Collins, on, * © ¢* eo? © ese 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, S 3X5 8) Bey eet ee eee ee 
Sheffield, F.P allen, “13, “ 13, “™ 33/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 3 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, oh * 9? ae a eae 
Siddons, N.B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, ge we * & * B 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, iH. Huttleson,|; “ 7, “ 7% “*“ Fee « we « 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ I3INov 1, March 1, July ! 
Columbus, Cropper, om. °° © @* 3-2 B & iat F 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, “Rm § & * ee. + 2 SB 


South America, | Bailey, 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, 


Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 39, “ 19 
wf “ 7 


| 


, 25 
“ 13, “ 13, “ 13/Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. 1 
7 “ 7 6 





England, |B. L. Waite, om *'1% “« Jol « ’ : 7 
Garrick, A.S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 25, “ol «ig « 13, 18 
Europe, |A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 «19, « 16,°% 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommodas 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pat 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South america, England? 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N. ¥ 
T. & Il. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y. 


WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo: 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons. Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liveryo 























